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N a recent article, Prof. Simon New- 

comb tells how the weight of a planet 
is determined. ‘The mass or weight of a 
heavenly body is ascertained by its at- 
traction on some other body. When the 
planet, like Mars or Jupiter, has satel- 
lites revolving around it, astronomers on 
the earth can observe the attraction of 
the planet on its satellites and thus de- 
termine its mass. The rule for doing 
this is very simple. The cube of the dis- 
tance between the planet and satellite is 
divided by the square of time of revolu- 
tion of the satellite. The quotient is a 
number which is proportional to the 
mass of the planet. For instance, if we 
divide the cube of the earth’s distance 
from the sun, say 93,000,000 miles, by the 
square of 3654, the days in the year, we 
get a certain quotient. This may be 
called the sun quotient. Then if we 
divide the cube of the moon’s distance 
from the earth by the square of its time 
of revolution, we get the earth-quotient. 
The sun-quotient is about 330,000 times 
as large as the earth quotient. By a 
similar computation the sun’s mass is 
found to be 3,093,500 times as great as 
that of Mars, 1,047 times as great as that 
of Jupiter, 3,500 times as great as that of 
Saturn, 22,700 times as great as that of 
Uranus and 19,500 times as great as that 
of Neptune. The whole mathematical 
process is based on the law of gravitation, 
and it took 200 years to perfect it. 





To be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars; to be 








satisfied. with your possessions, but not 
contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them; to despise noth- 
ing in the world except falsehood and 
meanness, and to fear nothing except 
cowardice; to be governed by your admi- 
rations rather than by your disgusts; to 
covet nothing that is your neighbor’s ex- 
cept his kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manners; to think seldom of your ene- 
mies, often of your friends, and every 
day of Christ; and to spend as much 
time as you can, with body and with 
spirit, in God’s out-of-doors — these are 
little guide-posts on the foot-path to 
peace.—Hlenry Van Dyke. 





Read aloud. It is a distinct loss that 
reading is so badly taught and that so 
few people know anything about the 
magic of the poets in their use of sound. 
We read almost exclusively with the eye, 
although poetry is primarily intended 
for the ear. Shakespeare wrote almost: 
exclusively for the ear, and we remain 
unmoved by the wonderful vibration of' 
his great passages until we hear them.. 
Poetry ought always to be heard first. 
and read afterwards. If the best of 
Browning is sympathetically and intelli- 
gently interpreted by the voice, the much- 
discussed obscurity is not in evidence. 
Many people find, for instance, a little 
difficulty in getting the clear and full 
significance of ‘‘ The Portrait of the Last 
Duchess ’’ when they read it for the first 
time; but it fastens itself instantly on 
the imagination if it is well read. A 
good deal of time, now devoted to com- 
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mentaries and text-study, might profit- 
‘ably be given to reading the text aloud, 
without note or comment. A work of 
art slowly discloses its full meaning, and 
familiarity with it is the first condition 
of comprehension.—Hamilton Mabie. 





The child’s course of conduct in after 
life, his character and moral strength, 
depend very largely upon the method of 
control adopted by his parents and 
teachers during infancy and childhood. 
Under proper guidance all the activities 
of the intellectyal nature may gradually 
be subordinated, as they ought to be, to 
the control of the conscience and will. 





Too few teachers realize the moral ef- 
fect of a clean, bright, comfortable school- 
room! ‘The results of a few plants in the 
windows, of a few pictures on the walls, 
of a little pleasing color in the dress of 
the teacher, may not be told in words. 
These may secure the attention, rouse the 
interest, and stimulate the imagination 
of the child, thus rousing to life the 
slumbering power in the child’s being. 
Every teacher can afford to have a few 
pictures upon the walls of his school- 
room. A ‘‘cheap”’ picture is not neces- 
sarily an ugly or inartistic one, any more 
than an expensive picture is of neces- 
sity beautiful or inspiring. Our weekly 
papers and monthly magazines have 
many wood cuts and ‘‘ photo’’ reproduc- 
tions which are good enough to be pre- 
served, and which are capable of afford- 
ing limitless delight to the boys and girls 
of our schools. And directors also can 
do no better than to put good pictures, 
neatly framed, into their schoolrooms, 
just as books and fuel are furnished, at 
the publiccost. They are silent teachers, 
often the best of teachers, and sometimes 
the only really good teachers in the school. 





We have found a very simple way of 
providing board in winter and lodging in 
summer for a great number of birds, says 
a Christian Work writer. You have only 
to buy a few cocoanuts, cut off the ends, 
like taking the top off an egg, which can 
easily be done with a sharp chisel and a 
mallet, bore holes through the sides, puta 
string through and knot it, and then hang 
the cocoanut from a creeper or bough. 
Thus for a few cents you can provide 
food for these lively little birds for weeks, 
-or rather months. Last winter our co- 
-coanuts were seldom let alone for many 
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moments. Birds swarmed on them, low- 
ering themselves down by the string, 
and at last, when confidence was quite 
established, fiying straight in. They 
worked away at them from early morn 
till dewy eve. When all the nut is 
eaten the shells make excellent nesting 
places, and will probably be taken pos- 
session of by the same birds that hollow 
them out if the shells are left out through 
the summer. In this way both board 
and lodging are provided on most reas- 
onable terms, with no extras. In the 
hardest weather this food supply is al- 
ways available, and if you are away 
from home for a few days you know that 
your little birds will not be in want. 





There were but 5,300,000 people in 
America when this century opened, says 
Ladies’ Home Journal. France had five 
times as many people; Germany, and 
even Austria, had four times America’s 
population, Italy had three times as 
many, and so had Great Britain. Even 
Spain had double our number of people, 
and little Portugal was almost our rival 
in numbers. We have more people now 
than any European nation except Russia, 
which alone leads us. We have as many 
people as live in all Great Britain and 
France combined. We have one-half 
more people than Germany. We have, 
practically, 75,000,000 people in the 
United States, and 10,000,000 more in 
our new possessions. 





I had (at Florence) one memorable 
conversation with the distinguished 
American sculptor, Hiram Powers, in 
which he expressed his firm conviction 
that the great need of our country was 
more education of the heart. ‘‘ Educate 
the hearts of the people,’’ said he. 
‘“Give in your schools rewards to the 
good boys, not to the smart ones. God 
gives the intellect—the boy should not 
be rewarded for that. The great danger 
of our country is from its smart men. 
Educate the heart. Give us good men.’’ 





Sometimes it is well to see ourselves as 
others see us, and the following story 
told by the New Orleans 7zmes-Democrat 
shows that people expect us to tell truth 
in advertising as well as everything else: 
** Some years ago a dealer in New Orleans 
sent a lot of patent medicines to an Amer- 
ican agent at Santiago, Chile. Among 
the stuff was a supply of toothache drops, 
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which were warranted on the bottle to 
cure the worst case of toothache in ten 
minutes. Here nobody would take such 
an assertion seriously, but down there it 
is different. The first man who bought 
a bottle made av immediate application, 
and then pulled out his watch. When 
ten minutes had elapsed and the tooth 
continued to ache, he was furious, and at 
once had the agent arrested. The poor 
fellow was fined one thousand dollars 
and sentenced to three months in jail. 
Through the efforts of the American con- 
sul the imprisonment was remitted, but 
he had to pay the fine, and it broke up 
his business. The story is true, as can be 
testified to by a dozen people in this city.’’ 





Congress has appointed a committee of 
nine members with James A. Tawney, of 
Minnesota, as chairman, to consider all 
matters of legislation for the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis. A bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives at the 
last session by Representative Lane, of 
Iowa, providing for a government build- 
ing to cost $400,000, and also for the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 by the Govern- 
ment when the exposition authorities 
have raised $10,000,000. Provision is 
made also for the creation of a commis- 
sion and other features giving the exposi- 
tion a national and international scope. 





Let the childless taxpayer who grum- 
bles at the cost of education. remember 
that we must have either schools or jails, 
and that schools are the cheaper. 





It is reported that, although the en- 
rollment at the Chicago or Cook county 
normal school last year was over 900, the 
total at both that school and Colonel 
Parker’s Chicago Institute this year is 
only 800. Of this number 250 have 
registered at the former, and 550 at the 
latter. This decrease in attendance must 
not be taken to indicate a declining 
interest in the peculiar advantages that 
the summer school affords, but must 
rather be assigned to the rapid increase 
in such facilities. The summer school 
has come to be an important factor in 
American education, whether reference 
be had to the local normal for the bene- 
fit of the rural teacher or to the univer- 
sity six or eight weeks’ course for post- 
graduates. It is a means of growth for 
thousands of teachers who could not 
possibly let go of their places for special 
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work during the school year, but who do 
find it possible to go year after year for 
a few weeks of study and for the new life 
and thought that they find in contact 
with larger minds. The summer school 
is much more than a passing fad, and its 
place in our system is at once manifest.— 
Inland Educator. 





Commissioner Baker, of Cheboygan 
county, Michigan, gives place in his 
school column for the following fable: 
Once on a time there was a woman who 
cleaned her kitchen floor but once a 
month. The neighbors heard of it and 
called her ‘‘a lazy slouch’”’ and other 
complimentary names. Now behold, that 
woman’s husband was a school director 
and he hired a boy once a year to wash 
off the school house floor with cold water, 
paying therefor nearly one dollar of the 
district's money. And lo, these same 
neighbors denounced him as an extrav- 
agant officer and they stripped him of 
his office. ‘This fable has a moral, but we 
have forgotten it.—American Journal. 





Of course you are crowded with work, 
but that is no excuse for your failure to 
have singing in your school. Five or 
ten minutes given to singing during the 
day will be time well spent, A good 
rousing song at the opening of school 
will arouse the pupils to take up their 
work with enthusiasm and they will pur- 
sue it with greater energy. A song at 
the close of the day may remove all un- 
pleasant thoughts of the day from the 
mind and the child will go home con- 
tented and happy. Singing has a very 
wholesome effect on discipline. Sing 
more, scold less. 





It is very important that the teacher 
be enabled sometimes to see himself from 
the pupils’ standpoint. The following 
picture of a teacher, as given by a boy in 
Forward, will be readily recognized by 
many other teachers: ‘‘He is always 
taking positions that he can’t hold,’ 
said a schoolboy, speaking of one of his 
teachers. ‘‘ He gets provoked at some- 
thing, and miakes a rule he cannot en- 
force, and that we all know he can’t 
enforce, and so we don’t pay much at- 
tention to his rules or regulations gener- 
ally—he doesn’t himself, for that matter.’’ 
‘*What a miserable example for those 
boys !’’ exclaimed one of the older mem- 
bers of the family, as the young student 
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went whistling on his way. But we 
learn by the failures of those about us 
as well as by their successes, and this 
clear-eyed young critic had seen the folly 
of rushing into untenable positions, and 
the weakness of words that could not be 
made good. 





According to the latest figures that can 
be obtained, the number of pupils enrolled 
in the public schools of the United 
States amounts to 14,379,078, or nearly 
20 per cent. of the nation’s population. 
Out of 400,325 teachers employed 130,- 
369 are males, and 269,956 females. The 
average monthly salary paid to male 
teachers is $47.37; the average monthly 
salary paid to female teachers is $40.24. 
The number of public schoolhouses in 
the United States is 250,968, and the 
value of all the public school property 
aggregates $4,555,948,164. The cost of 
public school education in the United 
States per pupil is $18.92 annually. 
These figures do not include private 
schools nor higher institutions of learn- 
ing, which are sustained without the aid 
of state appropriations. 





Stories are valuable as a means of dis- 
cipline. There are no wrong inclinations 
or weak points that may not be reached 
by the story, if skillfully told. A little 
boy who had been blowing bubbles all 
the morning, said: ‘‘ Read me that thtory 
about heaven; it ith so gloriouth.”’ ‘I 
will,’’ said the mother; ‘‘ but first tell 
me, did you take the soap out of the 
water?’ ‘‘Oh, yeth; I’m pretty thure 
I did.’ The mother read the description 
of the beautiful city, the streets of gold, 
the gates of pearl. He listened with de- 
light, but when she came to the words, 
**no one can enter there who loveth or 
maketh a lie,’’ bounding up, he said: ‘‘I 
gueth I’ll go and thee about that thoap.”’ 





I regard a sense of humor as one of the 
most precious gifts that can be vouch- 
safed toa human being. He is not neces- 
sarily a better man for having it, but he 
is happier. It renders him indifferent to 
good or bad fortune. It enables him to 


enjoy hisown discomfiture. Blessed with 
this sense, he is never unduly elated or 
cast down. Noone can ruffle his temper. 
No abuse disturbs his equanimity. Bores 
do not borehim. Humbugs do not hum- 
bug him. Solemn airs do not impose on 
bim. Sentimental gush does not influ- 
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ence him. ‘Titles and decorations are but 
chidish baubles in his eyes. Prejudice 
does not warp his judgment. He is never 
in conceit or out of conceit with himself. 
He abhors all dogmatism. ‘The world is 
a stage on which actors strut and fret for 
his edification and amusement, and he 
pursues the even current of his way, in- 
vulnerable, doing what is right and pro- 
per according to his lights, but utterly 
indifferent whether what he does finds 
approval or disapproval from others. If 
Hamlet had had any sense of humor he 
would not have been a nuisance to him- 
self and to all around him.—Zadouchere. 





*Mid old folk by the fire, a child I crept; 
Iheard them sing my country’s wrongs, and wept. 
Now by the fireside, old and gray, sing I; 
And’round me listening children come, and cry. 





To certain manifestations of this love 
for perfection mankind have accustomed 
themselves to give the name of genius; 
implying, by this name, something orig- 
inal and heaven-bestowed in the passion. 
. . . It isto be found in many manifes- 
tations besides these, and may best be 
called, as we have called it, the love and 
pursuit of perfection; culture being the 
true nurse of the pursuing love, and 
sweetness and light the true character of 
the pursued perfection. Natures with 
this bent emerge in all classes. . . . And 
this bent always tends to take them out 
of their class, and to make their distin- 
guishing characteristic not their Barbar- 
ism or their Philistinism, but their hu- 
manity.—Matthew Arnold. 





Some words for spelling: Vendetta, 
vesicle, guttural, congelation, fiducial, 
reprieve, orchid, scorcher, schist, patro- 
nymic, dahlia, fustian, eczema, judiciary, 
sleigh, micrometer, narcissus, nascent, 
stalagmite, stampede, griffin, fortuitous, 
generic, tracheotomy, laryngoscope, prac- 
tician, schottische, fuchsia, jejune, sta- 
men, nasturtium, felicitous, lethal. naph- 
thalene, gelatinous, diocesan, minutie, 
minstrelsy, scapulary, immovable, ab- 
scess, zymotic, ammonia, quiescent. 





Outline story for composition on ‘“The 
Runaway.’’—Horses frightened at elec- 
tric car; run away; two girls in buggy; 
try to hold horses; impossible; one girl 
thrown out; arm broken; other girl 
jumped out; was not much hurt; horses 
ran against telegraph post; shafts and 
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wheels broken; one horse badly injured; 
had to be shot; parents of girls sent for; 
resolve not to trust them with spirited 
horses again. 





Punctuate the following passage, and 
put capitals where required: The genius 
seeing me indulge myself in this melan- 
choly prospect told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it take thine eyes off the 
bridge said he and tell me if thou yet 
seest anything thou dost not comprehend 
upon looking up what mean I said those 
great flights of birds that are hovering 
about the bridge and settling upon it 
from time to time these said the genius 
are envy avarice superstition despair 
with the like cares and passions that in- 
fest human life I here fetched a deep sigh 
alas said I man was made in vain how is 
he given away to misery and mortality 
tortured in life, swallowed up in death. 





Who is the ‘‘ dull boy?’ To the Greek 
professor he is the boy who cannot learn 
Greek. To the professor of mathematics 
he is the boy who cannot learn calculus. 
To the whole literary or classical faculty 
he is the poor fool whose brains will only 
absorb facts of physics and chemistry. 
To the witty man he is that awful 
creature who is solemn over the latest 
joke or epigram. ‘To the serious man he 
is the laughing jackass who persists in 
treating life asacomedy. In brief, the 
“‘dull boy’’ is the square peg whom 
somebody is trying to fit into a round 
hole.—V. Y. World. 





To favor a child escaping from the de- 
termination and suffering connected with 
self-denial is no kindness, but the worst 
form of cruelty. There is bnt one way 
for mankind securing a clear escape from 
this painfulness; that is, to face the effort 
which occasions the pain until by facility 
of effort the pain itself gradually dimin- 
ishes, until the pleasure of pure and lofty 
motive is felt greatly to outweigh the 
uneasiness. Neither parent nor teacher 
can screen children from the bitter ordeal 
which self-denial entails.—Calderwood. 





A new law in Iowa provides that every 
school district must annually set aside 
from 5 to 15 cents for every chlld of school 
age, the money to go for the purchase of 
books for the school library. During the 
school year the books are to be kept in 
theschool-room, but in vacation time they 
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will be kept for the use of the pupils in 
some private house or store selected by 
the Board. The books to be purchased 
are limited to a list which the State Board 
of Education is to make out. Already 
most of the Iowa cities have availed 
themselves of the law permitting school 
directors to spend $25 a year on books.— 
Pathfinder. 





It is mry personal opinion that there are 
so many conditions governing the matter 
of deportment that it seems to me impos- 
sible to mark a child a certain per cent. 
to indicate his conduct for a week, or a 
month, or a year. Some teachers insist 
that it is the only way to keep the parent 
informed concerning the attitude of the 
child toward the school; but I am of the 
opinion that the child himself will be a 
living testimony of what is being done in 
the school, both by himself and by his 
teacher.— Sufi. S. R. Shear. 





Your body is the most valuable earthly 
possession you have. This wonderful, 
priceless machine needs constant care. It 
needs good, wholesome food eaten slowly 
at regular times; it needs plenty of out- 
of-door exercise in the sunshine; it needs 
plenty of sleep ; it needs careful bathing; 
it needs to be occupied by a healthy mind 
and soul. 





Perhaps nothlng will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both 
be adequately cared for as a diffusion of 
the belief that the preservation of health 
isa duty. Few men seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical moral- 
ity. Men’s habitual words and acts 
might imply that they are at liberty to 
treat their bodies as they please. Thc 
fact is, all breaches of the laws of health 
are physical sins. When this is gener- 
ally seen, then, and perhaps not till then, 
will the physical training of the young 
receive all the attention it deserves.— 
Herbert Spencer. 





‘* My friends,’’ exclaimed the eloquent 
lecturer, ‘‘ were the average man to turn 
and look himself squarely in the eyes, and 
ask himself what he really needed most, 
what would be the first reply suggested 
to his mind?’’ ‘‘ A rubber neck!’’ shouted 
the precocious urchin in the rear of the 
room; and in the coufusion which fol- 
lowed the good man lost his place in his 
manuscript and began over again.—Puck. 
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PERMANANCE OF THE LAWS 
OF NATURE. 





bee eclipse came precisely as the as- 
tronomers had ciphered it out, and 
the multitude of expeditions were in their 
appointed places, most carefully selected 
beforehand, and the minute or two of to- 
tality was improved with the greatest 
diligence to obtain all possible informa- 
tion as to the questions that most needed 
solution. 

Do we apprehend what is involved in 
the statement that the eclipse kept its 
exact time-table, began, reached totality, 
continued and ended just as predicted, 
and that it traversed just the path that 
had been foretold? Let us suppose that 
it had happened that the eclipse began a 
minute too soon, or that the line of total- 
ity had run a hundred miles north of the 
track laid down for it, what would it 
have meant? The mathematician or the 
physicist can hardly imagine such a 
thing. But if it had occurred it would 
have proved that the laws of nature had 
been upset, that gravity had ceased to 
act normally, that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces were no longer in their 
eternal equilibrium, that chaos and 
chance had displaced God from the 
throne of the universe. 

Pythagoras was right; God rules the 
world by mathematics. His laws are 
fixed, and know nochange. Wecande- 
pend upon them, be they physical or 
moral. Therefore, it is never safe to 
jump from a precipice on the rocks be- 
low; therefore the clock will strike the 
breakfast hour; therefore water will not 
poison, and arsenic will; therefore to do 
wrong is dangerous, and wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children. 

Let us think again what it would mean 
if that eclipse had been a minute behind 
hand. The stars keep their courses: 
The earth moves about the sun and the 
moon about the earth in its foreordained 
track, at their regular speed, and they 
never fail to keep their time tables by the 
slightest appreciable fraction of a single 
second. Moving at a speed of nineteen 
miles a second, after traveling six hun- 
dred million miles, the earth reappears at 
its vernal equinox just on the instant 
when the computer had ciphered it out. 
But if it had not done so, if God had re- 
voked his law, then we could trust noth- 
ing hereafter. Who could be sure that 
the old combinations of elements would 
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not fail, that lead might not be light as 
aluminum. Because the eclipse was on 
time, because it followed its appointed 
track, because the law knows no excep- 
tion, men live and work in hope and safety. 

If we antagonize a law we know what 
to expect, and have no right tocomplain. 
We find no fault with God or Providence 
if a friend dies of typhoid fever, for we 
had been forewarned. We know what 
arsenic or alcohol or jealousy or malice 
will do, and if we break an eternal law 
made by God, or eternal as God, we put 
the blame for the consequences on our- 
selves, not on the law or the Lawgiver. 
But in the law and the Lawgiver we re- 
joice; on them we pin our faith; all our 
plans and hopes rest on them; for we 
know how they work, what they will do. 
So the best study we can make is the in- 
vestigation of laws, and thus the enlarge- 
ment of our powers of prophecy, by 
which we can take advantage or warning 
of them. Does this thought seem to 
bring law and Lawgiver into close iden- 
tity of action? So let it be. That is the 
best judge or governor who nearest iden- 
tifies himself with law, so that his action 
is the action of law. We are glad that 
the eclipse was not a minute early nor a 
minute late.—/ndependent. 


—_— 
——_— 


ON RABID CORRELATION. 








HE following cleverly written satire 

on a phase of ‘‘ correlation’’ as advo- 
cated by the Rein Wing of the Herbar- 
tian school is none too severe on that 
rhapsodical disorganizing process. Prin. 
W. L. Morrison, of the Dunn county 
(Wisconsin) normal school is the author, 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake”’ 
the familiar subject, says the New York 
School Journal. 

“The stag at eve had drunk his 
fill.’ 

‘‘Stay by this line until it is fully 
understood; loose reading should be 
checked. The pupil should note that 
the ‘stag has drunk his fill,’ and that 
this means that his stomach could hold 
no more. He should be encouraged to 
find out how much water a stag’s stomach 
will hold. In this northern country the 


poem should be read during the ‘open 
season,’ when a deer’s stomach can be 
obtained without breaking the law. A 
stag’s stomach should be procured and 
filled with water by a force pump in the 
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presence of the class. Ifa deer’s stomach 
cannot be secured, a sheep’s will be a 
fairly good substitute. The water should 
be carefully weighed and measured both 
by the ordinary and the metric system, 
and the record kept in the school as well 
as in the note-book of each pupil. The 
stomach should also be examined with a 
microscope, and the correlation between 
literature and physiology made exhaust- 
ive. 

‘It would be well if only this one line 
could be seen until all possible combina- 
tions of correlation are worked upon it. 
Take the auxiliary had, and the redund- 
ant drunk; each should be conjugated in 
all the modes, and much drill given upon 
the uses of had and have, do and did, etc. 
‘The stag at eve;” here the distinction 
between eve and morning should be care- 
fully developed. Children should notice 
the clouds at evening, and find out in the 
cyclopedia why clouds are colored at 
sunset. 


‘“The class should be held upon this 


line until it is understood, and correlated 
with all subjects which will throw any 
side lights upon it. 

‘*Correlation may easily be made with 
civil government by noting that if this 
chase had occurred in Wisconsin, it 
would have been illegal to chase the deer 
with dogs, or during the closed season to 
have molested him in any way. 

‘*We are now prepared to pass on to 
the second line of the poem, but betore 
this is done, the teacher should be satis- 
fied that no part of the instruction in re- 
gard to the first line has been neglected. 
my Where danced the moon on Moran’s 
Rill.’ , 

‘“The child will see at a glance, if he 
has been properly instructed up to this 
time, that the author has not told the 
truth, for the moon cannot dance. Note 
and criticise all such impossibilities. The 
laws of gravitation, centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces should be explained, to 
fortify the pupil against all such incon- 
sistencies. The moral and physical ef- 
fects of dancing should receive attention. 
These discussions should extend into the 
homes, and the parents’ views of dancing 
be presented. Then may follow a classi- 
fication of the different kinds of dances, 
and the music that accompanies each. 
So throughout the poem, there is no line, 
phrase or word that cannot be correlated. 

***Glenartney’s hazel shade.’ 

**Are these the same kind of hazel 
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bushes that grow in this country? Do 


hazel nuts grow on them? ‘The children 
should bring some hazel nuts to school 
for examination, and a discussion should 
follow in regard to whether or not it is 
right to eat hazel nuts in school, thus 
correlating literature, school management 
and ethics. The effects of cracking nuts 
with the teetk should be pointed out. 
Also teach the application of the lever, 
fulcrum, and weight found in the nut- 
cracker.”’ 

Away with the stuff called ‘‘ teaching 
of literature’? on which satire like this 
can be written! Let us infinitely rather 
dream glorious dreams, as another has 
said, and cherish the ideals of the evan- 
gelist, the poet, the seer, for these glad- 
den hope and sweeten life, and lift us on 
to better things. And we should begin 
early, hold to the work patiently, and 
stop only at the end. We don’t want to 
know so much of some things that oc- 
cupy the school day; and we don’t want 
to know it so baldly literal. Better the 
glamour of the old-time fable. It is 
better sometimes to get into one’s heart 
the spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Spending and getting, we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We've given our hearts away a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

— glimpses that would make me less for- 

orn; : 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Oh, that we had little books and big 
teachers! few pages and much matter! 
thought from eye to eye and pulse from 
heart to heart! Do you know strong 
things, and can you put them hot from 
your heart to theirs, as your pupils are 
before or around you? Did you ever 
burn a watch-spring in oxygen, see the 
brilliant sparks fly, and find presently 
that some of this molten steel as it scat- 
tered in a shower of sparks was embedded 
deep in the cold glass of the vessel itself? 
It was white hot as it flew, burned into 
what it fell upon, and was embedded 
there to stay. Some one says we read 
the little books so much that we lose 
taste and power for the great books. So 
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here. As teachers we are so much with 
little parsing and spelling and arithmetic 
and reading, that we become dwarfed and 
do not grow to the grand proportions of 
worthy manhood. And our pupils grow 
more or less like unto ourselves. 


PURPOSE OF INSTITUTE. 








N a circular to the County Superin- 

tendents of Illinois, State Supt. Bay- 
liss says relative to the purpose of the 
Institutes : 

‘*The law declares that the Institute 
shall be held ‘for the instruction of teach- 
ers and those who may desire to teach.’ 
This purpose should not be forgotten nor 
modified. The Institute is not a school 
of academic instruction. Its single pur- 
pose is to develop or increase teaching 
and training power. Hence, work in- 
tended merely to prepare teachers for an 
impending examination—‘cram’—is out 
of place. Incidentally, of course, the In- 
stitute may clarify and even increase 
knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught, but this is no part of its purpose, 
except as it grows out of, or furnishes a 
basis for, the real work of mastering the 
method of using such knowledge in the 
teaching process. The problem of the 
Institute is not the problem of the 
school. In the school the purpose is to 
bring into the learner’s consciousness 
certain knowledge so that it shall be his. 
The learner is in no way concerned with 
the method of the teacher. What he 
wants is the knowledge, and its conse- 
quent accession of growth and power. 
The less obtrusive the teacher and his 
method, the better. On the other hand, 
the student-teacher at the Institute de- 
sires most of all the method of teaching, 
and that, therefore, will be, or ought to 
be, uppermost in his consciousness. The 


teaching process, then, and not the ac-° 


quirement of knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, is the prime object of the Institute. 
The time of the Institute is so brief, and 
the number of teachers who receive no 
other training is so large, that I urge 
superintendents to permit no diversion 
from this main purpose.’’ 

There are those who argue that the in- 
stitute is a failure if they have not 
learned a quantity of itemized facts. By 


learning they mean committing facts to 
memory or committing them to a note 
book, from either of which they may be 
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drawn on occasion. If they have done 
this they feel that they have acquired 
something, and they have, but acquisi- 
tion of objective knowledge is the least 
important part of the institute’s business. 

Experience shows that in addition to 
the contingent of teachers who are pro- 
fessional and know how to use an insti- 
tute and in addition to the class of teach- 
ers whose aim is to acquire facts, there is 
another contingent—alJas, too large a 
contingent it is! which cares nothing for 
institutes nor for anything else. Such 
teachers need culture, need manners, 
need ambition and zeal. To supply all 
these needs is a Herculean task for any 
instructor, but it is also the duty of every 
instructor. Instruction is to be given 
sometimes—lessons in grammar, arith- 
metic or geography—but the teaching 
thus done should be for the sake of the 
method and example rather than the in- 
formation so imparted. 

If the instructor can mould the style of 
thinking of the institute for one week 
and can increase the amount of it; if he 
can create an educational atmosphere in 
which the teachers must live for the 
week; if he can stimulate an appetite for 
culture, methods and literature, his work 
has been a success even though he has 
not given a single chunk of knowledge 
which the teacher may store away in his 
memory box.—West Virginia School 
Journal. 


in 
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WORDS OF INSPIRATION. 








N address was delivered to the gradu- 
ating class of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Jacksonville, by State 
Superintendent Alfred Bayliss, of LIlli- 
nois, of which the following is the clos- 
ing paragraph: 

‘* Finally, my young friends, I can add 
nothing better than a few words from 
that canny old Scotch critic.—Mr. Car- 
lyle, which seem to me to state very 
clearly the true notion of human dignity: 

“Two men I honor, and no third. 
First the toil-worn craftsman, that with 
earth-made implement laboriously con- 
quers the earth, and makes her man’s. 
Venerable to me is the hard hand; 
crooked, coarse; wherein notwithstand- 
ing lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the Scepter of this planet. 
Venerable too is the rugged face, all 
weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
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intelligence; for it is the face of a man 
living manlike. O, but the more vener- 
able for'thy rudeness, and even because 
we must pity as well as love thee! 
Hardly-entreated brother! For us was 
thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert 
our Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and 
fighting our battles wert somarred. For 
in thee too lay a god-created form, but it 
was not to be unfolded; incrusted must 
it stand with the thick adhesions and de- 
facements of labor; and thy body, like 
thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet 
toil on; thou art in thy duty, be out of it 
who may; thou toilest for the altogether 
indispensable, for daily bread. 

‘A second man I honor, and still more 
highly. Him who is seen toiling for the 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
but the bread of life. Is not he too in 
his duty ; endeavoring towards inward 
harmony; revealing this, by act or word, 
through all his outward endeavors, be 
they high or low? Highest of all, when 
his outward and inward endeavor are 
one; when we can name him artist; not 
earthly craftsman only, but inspired 
thinker, who with heaven-made imple- 
ment conquers heaven for us! If the 
poor and humble toil that we have food, 
must not the high and glorious toil for 
him in return, that he have light, have 
guidance, freedom, immortality? These 
two, in all their degrees, I honor; all-else 
is chaff and dust, which let the wind 
blow whither it listeth. 

‘*Unspeakably touching is it, however, 
when I find both dignities united; and 
he that must toil outwardly for the low- 
est of man’s wants, is also toiling in- 
wardly for the highest. Sublimer in this 
world know I nothing than a Peasant 
Saint, could such now anywhere be met 
with. Such a one will take thee back to 
Nazareth itself; thou wilt see the splen- 
dor of Heaven spring forth from the 
humblest depths of earth, like a light 
shining in great darkness.’’ 

On the shore of Lake Michigan, at the 
gateway of the magnificent park that 
bears his name, stands a colossal statue 
of just such a man as that—hero and ex- 
emplar for American youth—the greatest 
man of our century, perhaps of any cen- 
tury. ‘Those who knew this man in life 


Say that the artist has realized in part, 
the sadness, the pity, the compassion and 
the dignity of the great emancipator. 
Why is it that Abraham Lincoln so tow- 
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ers like Saul of old, ‘‘ head and shoulders 
above all his fellows?’’ Why was this 
plain man of the prairies, who, when 
nominated for the presidency, could say 
to the campaign bookmaker, with almost 
literal truth, that, up to that time, only 
five years before his tragic death, his life 
presented nothing but the “short and 
simple annals of the poor,’’—why was he 
so great? Why, indeed, if not because 
he added to his conviction of the prac- 
tical truth of the ‘‘ Declaration,’’—‘‘ All 
men are created equal,’’ and the compas- 
sionate manhood that made the burden 
of the oppressed his burden, a great moral 
purpose, governed by which he stead- 
fastly pursued his Duty as God gave him 
to understand it, ‘‘ with malice toward 
none and with charity for all.’’—School 
and Home Education. 


-— 
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SUMMER SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 








OR years our colleges were the centres 

of conservatism. Their curriculums 
as well as their theologies seemed im- 
movable; but within the past decade 
new influences have obtained. The new 
college president is not a solemn theolo- 
gian whose chief qualities are absent- 
mindedness and the ability to preach 
congregations to sleep, but a live, pro- 
gressive, energetic business man, who 
combines executive capacity with a satis- 
factory amount of learning, and who can 
raise the standards of the institution with 
the same enthusiasm as he raises cash to 
support it. Thus in the evolution of 
things the university and the college are 
bridging over the long summer vacation. 
Until recently, the church and the 
school, which we most need, were about 
the only things that were closed during 
the summer months. In the new order 
of things, the school is now ahead-of the 
church; but give the church time, and it 
will undoubtedly do its duty. 

Hence the summer school movement. 
There is no doubt about its growth, or 
about the permanence of its stay. It has 
gone beyond experiment. In the large 
cities the public schools are being thrown 
open during the vacation days. Many 
of the conservative universities are meet- 
ing the new demand, and the rest of 
them will undoubtedly follow. On the 
present list are Harvard University, Co- 
lumbia University, Cornell University, 
University of Chicago, University of 
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Wisconsin, University of Michigan, New 
York University and many others. Some 
of them, like the University of Chicago, 
continue during the whole year, offering 
three months of summer instruction.— 
Saturday Evening Fost. 





~~ 


“BE EARNEST.”’ 





BY S. R. SHEAR. 

T has been my experience that school 

discipline like equitable jurisprudence, 
acts as a restraining force with a small 
percentage of the pupils; its chief func- 
tions are to protect and encourage. Good 
conduct in the school will teach the child 
to so respect himself that his body and 
those .of his associates will be sacred ; 
that his name and the names of those 
about him will be jealously guarded; 
that property will be a legitimate acqui- 
sition, and in the possession of others it 
will be carefully respected; that truth and 
honor will be coveted attributes, and all 
mankind will be viewed from the stand- 
point of charity and consideration, as the 
children of a common father. 

Time was, when a code of restrictions 
was printed and exhibited before the 
pupils, and scores of things were forbid- 
den, of which the pupils would never 
have thought. When Thomas Arnold 
was elected head master of Rugby he 
found the walls of the chapel all written 
over with rules and regulations. After 
the first chapel exercises were finished, 
he said to the boys of Rugby: ‘‘ To-day 
all these rules will be painted out, and 
to-morrow morning I will give you a 
single motto which will embody them 
all.’’ Next morning the boys found the 
rules allerased. Therule which Thomas 
Arnold gave them consisted of but two 
words, ‘‘ Be Earnest.’’ Thomas Arnold 
reasoned that no one can be intensely 
earnest for any length of time in doing a 
wrong thing, especially when the prevail- 
ing influence is to do right. That this 
rule worked in Rugby is attested by the 
fact that from all over Europe came the 
monarchs and the highborn seeking to 
place their |boys under the influence of 
Arnold; and when after a long term of 
service he was called to the chair of his- 
tory at Oxford, the friends of Rugby pre- 
pared a great reception for him, and the 
people came from far and near to see the 
man who had wrought such marvelous 





changes in that famous school at Win- 
chester. When he ascended the platform 
in response to a demand for a speech they 


said, the one to the other, ‘‘ This cannot. 


be Thomas Arnold: this is an old man.’’ 
Yes, indeed, he was an old man, his locks 
had been silvered, his face wrinkled, his 
form bent, and his vitality well nigh ex- 
hausted; he had given his life for the 
boys. At that time Thomas Arnold 
made the shortest speech ever made by a 
man in public life. It consisted of two 
words, ‘‘Be Earnest.’’ He never took 
the chair of history in Oxford, but he 


completed his work where it had been so. 


nobly begun. He had been a living ex- 


ample of his own motto, and Rugby has. 


never again seen his like. 

It seems that if Arnold could solve the 
question of good scholarship by his 
simple rule, we can surely afford to re- 


duce our codes to a smaller space than: 
many of them now occupy. When we- 


can lead teachers to see that discipline is 
not simply a matter for their own per- 
sonal convenience; not simply a matter 
of system under which a given amount 
of work may be accomplished in a speci- 
fied time; not simply a deathly silence 


which shall please the supervising officers. 


and elicit encomium from the visiting 
patrons; when we lead teachers to see 
that discipline in its highest sense is 
from within rather than from without, 
that it is a means to an end in the forma- 
tion of human character, then methinks 


we shall have solved the problem of what. 


constitutes good conduct in school.—J. 
Y. School Journal, 





MOTIVES MISINTERPRETED. 





S I look back over my own experi- 

‘ence and think of the injustice that 
has been wrought in my life through a 
misunderstanding of the motives which 
actuated me along certain lines, and then 
as I think of the calm, sweet, yet power- 
ful influence of two or three teachers who 
stand forth with wonderful distinctness 
apart from the others, I am reminded of 
a few lines from Coventry Patmore: 
My little son who looks from thoughtful eyes, 
And moves and speaks in serious grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him and dismissed, 

With harsh words and unkissed ; 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 
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And found his lashes yet, 
With his late sobbing wet. 
Then I with moan, 
Kissing away histears, left others of my own. 
For on a table drawn 
Beside his bed, he had placed within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 


A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle of bluebells, 
And four French coins, ranged there with care- 
To comfort his sad heart. [ful art, 

And when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

‘‘Ah, when we lie at last with tranced breath, 


Not vexing Thee in death 
And thou rememberest 
The toys 
That made our joys, 
Then, fatherly not less than I, 
Who am moulded out of clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath and say 
I will be sorry for their childishness.”’ 


— 


CHILD STUDY. 








SPECIAL CIRCULAR FROM CHILD STUDY 
DEPARTMENT. 





To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

Dear Friends: The first department 
recognized by the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association under its new con- 
stitution, adopted at Williamsport, July 
4, 1900, was the Department of Child 
Study. The undersigned have been ap- 
pointed an Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year. It is our desire to organ- 
ize the work of Child Study among the 
teachers of Pennsylvania for mutual help. 

Child Study rightly understood and 
carried on means greater enjoyment for 
the teacher in the work of instruction, and 
the solution of many of the difficulties 
that beset us all, in our work witb chil- 
dren. It means untold blessing to the 
children and a new interest on the part of 
parents. 


No theory of education is worthy of 
consideration which does not strive to 
adapt methods and means to the nature 
and needs of the child, and there will 
never be a perfect pedagogy until we un- 
derstand that subtlest of all human phe- 
nomena, the child mind. That -teacher is 
in the surest way tothe highest and most 
far-reaching success who strives to learn 
from her pupils at least as much as she 
hopes to impart to them. 

Working together we can be a great 
help to each other by encouraging and 
stimulating, by comparing results and of- 
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fering advice. It is sincerely hoped by 
the committee that all teachers will be- 
come members of the Child Study De- 
partment by participating in the plan 
proposed and by.communicating with us. 
Grouping ourselves into local societies 
will also greatly aid the movement. 

THE PLAN.—The first step in any ef- 
fort to get a better understanding of our 
pupils must be to know their physical 
conditions. Unless we understand that 
we are sure to misinterpret their mental 
and moral nature. 

Besides the general health, which the 
teacher ascertains in ways of her own, 
there are certain defects more or less pre- 
valent among school children which must 
be detected by special means. 

After the physical, the teacher will de- 
sire to have a deeper insight into the 
mental and moral condition of the child 
than is usually revealed by routine school 
work. A knowledge of his interests, nat- 
ural and acquired, his feelings, his ideas 
on various subjects—in short, his inmost 
soul—he will gladly reveal if he be ap- 
proached in the right way. One of the 
successful methods is through the lan- 
guage or composition work of the school. 
Give the class a suitable subject and ask 
them to tell aJl they know about it. Read 
these essays not simply for the language, 
but as revelations of the child’s soul. Use 
the knowledge thus gained in your future 
treatment of him. 

We present the following simple direc- 
tions for carrying on the work already 
referred to, under the two heads of Phys- 
ical and Mental. 

PuysIcaL: 1. Eye Yests.—We have ar- 
ranged with Queen’& Co., Philadelphia, 
to furnish free of charge to any teacher 
who writes for it, our special eye-test card, 
with full directions for use. With this 
you can quickly and easily determine if 
any child has any defect of vision which 
interferes with school work—such as far- 
sightedness, near-sightedness, and astig- 
matism. 

Children are often sensitive on account 
of these physical defects. Accordingly it 
is necessary to work carefully, with the 
utmost sympathy and tact. Test first 
those whom you suspect of defect. It is 
probably best to test them privately— 
after school or at recess when the rest are 
out. After having tested the probable de- 
fectives in this way, the remainder may be 
tested together if you prefer—though the 
individual test is better. To test a school 


~ 
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or class together, hang up the card in 
good light and ask the children to copy 
all that they can see. Afterwards meas- 
ure the distance of each pupil’s seat from 
the card and determine whether he has 
seen as much asheought. For astigma- 
tism, the children can indicate on their 
papers in which direction, zf any, the lives 
seem blackest, and in what direction they 
appear blurred. 

Having discovered defects, seat such 
pupils in the most favorable positions 
relative to the blackboard, wall maps, etc. 

Parents also are frequently sensitive on 
account of the defects of their children. 
Therefore, it is necessary to use great 
care in announcing to them the result of 
your examination. It is best to suggest 
only, and vecommend that a physician be 
consulted. Refer all difficulties to your 
Superintendent, or write to us, enclosing 
stamp for reply. 

2. Tests for Deafness. — Very many 
children are slightly deaf; not suff- 
ciently to be noticeable, but enough to 
interfere with school work. ‘Test for 
hearing as follows: Dictate a few sen- 
tences, from something unfamiliar to the 
pupils (yet containing no words too hard 
for them) in a whisper just audible to the 
majority. A few trials will enable you 
to get the right tone. For this, arrange 
the pupils in a curved line so that all will 
be equally distant from you, and in 
equally good position for hearing, pre- 
senting first the rightear and then the left. 

Note carefully those that are slightly 
defective, and any that are markedly so. 
Favor such without making them con- 
spicuous. Verify your conclusions by 
one or more repetitions. Use your judg- 
ment, or confer with your Superintend- 
ent about notifying parents. Sometimes 
defects of hearing are curable by medical 
means; sometimes it is a constitutional 
matter and cannot be remedied. ; 

3. Adenoid Growths.—Most delightful 
is the privilege of relieving a pupil suf- 
fering from adenoid growth in the nose. 
This is an abnormal growth which more 
or less completely fills the back part of 
the nasal passage. It sometimes causes 
great mental deficiency, in which cases 
its removal may work wonders. Cases 
are reported of pupils thus relieved, 
changing from the dullest to the bright- 
est in the class. The removal of the 
’ growth is easily accomplished by a phy- 
sician. It is the province of the teacher 
to discover and report it. 
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Any pupil who sits with mouth open, 
especially if stupid or dull in class, is to 
be suspected of adenoid growth. Others 
not so noticeable will be found, who 
have difficulty in breathing freely 
through the nose. Test all pupils care- 
fully, each nostril separately, for free 
breathing. The difficulty is easily de- 
tected. Report your suspicion, and urge 
the removal of the growth. 

4. Incipient Chorea and Nervousness.— 
Tests for dangerous nervousness may 
also be made without arousing the pupil’s 
fear or anxiety. Have the school or 
class present their outstretched hands. 
Pass along the line and make a mental 
note (to be recorded later) of any whose 
fingers are spread apart or tremble. 
Ask them to put their arms above their 
heads in a sweeping movement from the 
sides without looking up, and bring the 
fingers together end toend. Note care- 
fully any who have a tendency to fail 
to make the fingers meet, one hand being 
more or less above the other. Such 
pupils—especially if both tests indicate 
it—may reasonably be suspected of ser- 
ious nervous trouble. Test them further 
privately, by asking them to put out the 
tongue. If it comes out unevenly—that 
is, drawn to one side—you have still 
stronger evidence of disease. Again use 
tact in reporting to parents. Say the 
child is nervous, and you wish a phy- 
sician could be consulted. If parents 
are too poor, you yourself find some phy- 
sician who will examine the child for the 
love of childhood. 

In all these tests keep a careful record 
of—(a) number of each sex examined; 
(6) name, sex, grade and age of defec- 
tives; (c) whether defect is ‘‘slight’’ or 
‘‘serious.’’ Keep separate list for col- 
ored children. 

Keep a copy for reference and hand the 
other to your Superintendent, if he de- 
sires it, or send directly to us. In the 
copy to be sent us initials instead of names 
should be given. (Superintendents will 
kindly forward to us after they have 
made such use of these records as they 
desire. ) 

MENTAL.—We recommend that this 
be carried on in the form of language 
work. Children reveal themselves in 


their writing if one gives them a subject 
that calls forth their personal interests. 
Innumerable topics of this kind will 
occur to the teacher. 
as suggestions. 


We append a few 
We especially desire 
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essays on the first topic from all ages and 
grades. ‘The others, however, or any 
that the teacher may use will be gladly 
received. Do not fail to study these essays 
carefully yourself before sending to us. 

Always have the children sign their 
names, age and grade (where schools are 
graded). Kindly keep essays on the 
same topic together, by tying them up 
and labeling. 

All papers thus sent us, both physical 
tests and mental, will be reported at our 
next meeting at Philadelphia. We sin- 
cerely hope every teacher will make the 
tests and send in results. 

Suggested Topics for Language Work. 
—1. Special. If you were given a holi- 
day, and told to do whatever you liked, 
how would you spend the day? Why 
would you spend it so? 

2. What selections in your reading 
books do you like best? Why do you 
like them ? 

3. Tell some story that you read last 
year. Why do you remember it? 
(Teacher may suggest the story if child 
can recall none, and let pupil tell all he 
remembers about it.) 

4. Describe some punishment that you 
have received at home or school that you 
have considered just. Tell why you 
thought it just. 

5. Tell about something you did once, 
for which you were very sorry. Tell 
why you were sorry. 

6. ‘‘ The happiest day of my life.’’ 
Tell what you did and all about it. — 

7. Give a list of all the books read in 
vacation, and describe the one you liked 
most. Tell why you liked it. 

8. Did you ever see any one do any- 
thing cowardly? ‘Tell all about it. 

g. What game do you like best? Why 
do you like it? 

10. Of what things are you afraid? 
Why are you afraid of them? 

11. Have you ever had any habit that 
you have tried to break ? Tell all about 
it—why you wanted to break it and how 
you tried. 

Teachers must be careful not to sug- 
gest to the pupil what to write. The value 
of the essays lies in their spontaneity and 
originality. Ifa pupil cannot write on a 
given subject, zoe the fact and give him 
another one. 

The Child Study Committee will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with 
any teacher, giving any help possible, 
suggesting books, plans, methods, etc. 
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They also hope to meet as many teachers 
as possible at Philadelphia, July 2, 3, 4, 
1901, where a complete organization of 
the Child Study forces will be effected. 
Henry H. Gopparp, Pu. D., 
President Child Study Dept., P.S. E. A. 
Committee. — Henry H. Goddard, West 
Chester, Pa., Chairman; Rev. W. W. Deatrick, 
A. M., Kutztown, Pa.; Miss Lilian E. Johnson, 
Kutztown, Pa.; Drs. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg; Theo. B. Noss, California, Pa.; 
A. Thomas Smith, Mansfield, Pa; Francis Burke 
Brandt, Central High School, Phila., and Miss 
Mary P. Harmon, Girls’ Normal School, Phila. 
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'T‘HIS conference at the State Associa- 

tion was held in the Washington 
building, Williamsport, and, notwith- 
standing the intense heat, it was attended 
by more than one hundred and thirty 
members of the Association. Supt. L. 
E. McGinnes, of Steelton, presided, and 
Supt. Ira Shipman, of Sunbury, was 
chosen Secretary. We are indebted to 
the Chairman for our report. The first 
topic, ‘‘ Nature Study in its Require- 
ments of Teachers,’’ was opened by Prof. 
Harry B. Stauffer, of Emporium, in a 
paper which was read as follows : 


NATURE STUDY IN ITS REQUIREMENTS OF 
TEACHERS. 


It is conceded by everybody in this age of 
education that a teacher should know more 
about a subject that he is teaching than the 
oo, is expected to know after he is taught. 

his is true of every subject in a school curricu- 
lum, but it is especially true of the subject under 
discussion this afternoon. Nature study takes 
in the realm of science, and it is of importance 
for the teacher to know the salient facts of 
botany, geology, zoology, meteorology, astron- 
omy, etc. 

From this mass of knowledge the teacher is 
required to select what will be best adapted to 
his pupils. The simplest objects and the sim- 
plest phenomena will usually be most illustra- 
tive and useful. For instance, the parts and 
shapes of leaves, their autumn coloring, the ris- 
ing of sap, the sprouting of seed—things which 
the child sees, but rarely observes. Or the flight 
and soug of birds, their nestling habits, their 
food, the peculiarities and value of different 
domestic animals, useful and obnoxious to man 
—all offer great opportunity for study in nature 
work. 

A knowledge of the sciences is not the only 
requisite necessary for successful work in nature 
teaching. Indeed, it is only of minor importance 
as compared with the knowledge of how to pre- 
sent nature work to the pupil. Better a meagre 
knowledge of science in general, with accurate 
powers of observation and proper methods 
of instruction, than an extensive knowledge 
without the other requirements just mentioued. 
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The teacher should have in his mind the true 
aim of nature study. What is it? Not to im- 
part a knowledge of nature simply, but to teach 
the child to observe, to compare, to think, to 
reason, and to express himself properly. As 
in all studies the primary aim should be de- 
velopment. Nature study should be taught 
so that it may appeal to the imagination, to 
the memory and to the conscience. Know- 
ing this then to be the object to be obtained, 
the method of obtaining it becomes: clear the 
pupil must be shown objects selected on ac- 
count of their value for this work, be permitted 
to examine them carefully, and by skillful 
questioning on the part of the teacher, just 
such as a true disciple of Socrates can do. lead 
the pupil to discover knowledge of the subject 
in question. 

The teacher need not go outside of the child’s 
surroundings to find material for this work. 
Indeed, the child’s every-day experience affords 
excellent material for observation. Some one 
says, ‘‘It is the stimulus of finding the new in 
the familiar and the familiar in the new, that 
gives zest to investigation in any stage of sci- 
ence. The constant aim of the teacher must be 
to get the pupil to see in the common things 
around him, what he had not seen before, 
though he may have had his eyes upon them 
tasted of times.’”’ 

Without much difficulty on the part of the 
teacher it is possible for him to place before the 
pupils materials of a rich, unlimited and prac- 
tically unexplored field, and through this lead 
them to the true fountain of knowledge. 

It is not necessary to teach morality or re- 
ligion by precept and example only, nor is it 
necessary or best to tell pupils of the wonderful 
plans of the great Creator. Teach them how 
to see such things, and how to learn what is 
true and beautiful and good, and they will then 
feel in a new way the meaning of these words: 


‘* Fach moss, each shell, 

Each crawling insect in the dust, holds a rank, 

Important in the plans of him 

Who framed their state of being; 

Holds a rank, which lost, would break the chain, 

And leave behind a gap, that Nature’s self 
would rue.’’ 

The teacher must be a lover of nature himself, 
and be able to observe, not simply see things 
about him. The primrose and the golden rod 
must mean to him more than simple flowers by 
the wayside. The leaves on the trees must sug- 
gest to him more than simply a shelter from the 
rays of the sun on a warm summer day. ‘It 
need not be inborn; it can come from painstak- 
ing and careful study of the subject, and also 
by the teacher’s putting himself in a proper 
attitude of mind towards the truth as it is re- 
vealed to him in flower and leaf and snowflake.”’ 

Roark says, ‘‘The teacher must have the true 
inquiring spirit within him and an overflowing 
love for nature. Only if he have these can he 
impart them to his pupils, and only through 
these can he be interested and sympathetic 
with the pupils’ efforts to find out for them- 
selves what may be already perfectly familiar 
to him.” 

The teacher must have an extensive knowl- 
edge of literature, particularly that form of lit- 
erature that interprets nature. He should read 
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and study Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Tho- 
rean and others of our own country,and Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth and others of Europe, 
in order that he may know how these students 
observed nature about them. From this litera- 
ture he should select that which is suitable to 
the class and grade before him. The selections 
made will depend upon the special subject 
studied, the capacity of the pupils, the season 
of the year, and the locality perhaps of the 
school. 

If it is the month of June, pupils could well 
appreciate Longfellow in his poem Flowers: 


‘In all places then and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things.”’ 


Or if pupils are studying the rainbow, Whit- 
tier’s Exiles might add interest to the study 
when he says: 


‘** O beautiful that rainbow span, 
O’er dim Crane-neck was bended, 
One bright foot touched the eastern hills, 
And one with Ocean blended.”’ 


To sum up the requirements on the part of 
the teacher briefly, I would say that— 

First, He should have an extensive knowledge 
of the sciences, particularly of the observational 
sciences. 

Second, A clear idea of how to present the 
subject in the most interesting manner. 

Third, The teacher must be a lover of nature 
himself, and be able to observe closely. 

Fourth, The teacher must have have a true 
inquiring spirit within him. 

Fifth, The teacher must have an extensive 
knowledge of literature. 

With these requirements the pupils under the 
teacher’s charge should receive such a knowl- 
edge of the elements of nature that they may 
intelligeutly look through nature to nature’s 
God. 

Miss Gertrude Barber, of Reading, 
read a paper on ‘‘The Character and 
Limitations of Nature Study in City 
Schools.”’ 


NATURE STUDY IN CITY SCHOOLS. 


Froebel’s fundamental idea is that the 
great aim of education should be to build 
up character to produce a healthy human in- 
dividuality, intelligent, possessing knowl- 
edge and able to use it, strong in purpose, 
capable, reverent. To effect this, we must 
see that the best means are supplied, and, 
since nature study is, hereafter, to be a 
factor in education, it remains for teachers 
to determine just what character the study 
shall assume that it may be of the greatest 
benefit possible to their scholars. Some 
teachers would have us make it wholly 
subordinate to some other branch, finding 
it of value only in proportion as it con- 
tributes to another study. Others would 
have us teach it for the sake of the mental 
training acquired. These lay especial em- 
phasis on the intellectual, saying its aim 
should be to train the powers of observa- 
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‘tion, comparison, classification and general- 
‘ization. With them, mind training and 
the acquisition of oe go hand-in- 
hand as the objects of all such ae A 
Another class contend that the study should 
be such that the emotional life may be 
deepened and enriched. These appeal to 
the heart, rather than to the mind, thus 
“ee a capacity for feeling that here- 
after there may be an appreciation of all 
that is good and true an Neautifal in life. 
Looking at the subject from a primary 
teacher’s point of view, I would emphasize 
the latter aim, but r nize the fact that 
with older geen a blending of the last two 
methods of instruction may bring about a 
happy medium. 

In the first place, the study of nature 
should becomprehensive, embracing organic 
and inorganic nature, The child should be 
given a certain definite knowledge, adapted 
to his years, of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, besides the various 

henomena of nature as rain, snow, hail, 
rost, wind, clouds, sun, moon, stars. 
There will be the tendency on the part of 
some to teach the animate at the expense 
of the inanimate, and vice versa, but this 
should be carefully guarded against. One 
is as important as the other. 

The lesson should be conducted in an in- 
formal manner. Not that the teacher 
should begin a lesson ina hap-hazard way— 
there should be careful preparation on her 
part, but by skillful e-rg- the most 
backward child should be led to give an 
answer. His interest in this subject should 
never be checked by the thought that his 
answer may be wrong or of little value. 
Have the children feel that every discovery 
they make is important. Encourage them 
to observe and to /e// what they have ob- 
served. I do not believe there is another 
subject in which such a great degree of 
spontaneous, sustained interest is mani- 
fested by all the children. I have been 
amazed at times to find the most timid 
child of six, who in other lessons is voice- 
less, actually facing the school, earnestly 
telling what he saw on his grandfather’s 
farm fast summer, while the oldest boy in 
the room, who likes to be heard on all 
occasions, sits humbly submissive, waiting 
to hear from one who is about to relate an 
actual experience. The children always 
find the subject wonderfully fresh and new. 
So it seems a mistake to me to nip their in- 
terest by burdening them with structure, 
classification, technical terms—let these be 
acquired gradually, incidentally ; rather lay 
stress on life and habits of plants and ani- 
mals, fostering in the child a love for them, 
which may be done, by letting him learn 
by actual experience, when possible, his 
relation to and dependence on them. The 
chief aim of education is the formation of 
character and a great amount of good toward 
this end may be done here—not by cram- 
ming with facts, but by training the child 
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to be more tender, more sympathetic, more 
noble in his life. 

There should be a certain fitness between 
the subject taken up and the season of the 
year. Itseems best to emphasize inanimate 
nature during the winter months, but when 
‘*the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land,”’’ 
special stress should be placed on the — 
of 4iving things. Have the children loo 
forward with expectancy not only to the 
recurring seasons, but to the changing 
months. Teach them to distinguish one 
month from another, to love it for itself 
alone, let them associate each month with 
their favorite birds and flowers, fruits as well 
as changing weather conditions. Among 
older pupils it is well to have note-books as 
aids to memory, to which they can refer 
when they wish to recall, for instance, dur- 
ing which week in last March they saw the 
the first robins, or which week in May they 
found the dogwood in bloom. 

As an example of lovers of Nature, the 
ancient Greeks may becited. But they made 
the mistake of deifying, then worshiping. 
To give to the children some of that love, 
the Nature myths told in a simple manner 
tothe younger children, are very helpful, 


_and older pupils may be directed to read for 


themselves the many fascinating Greek 
myths bearing on the subject they happen 
to be pursuing. In connection with these 
stories and myths many moral lessons may 
be given. Often, without any special effort 
on the teacher’s part, ethical truths will be 
silently impressed on the children’s minds. 
By the — use of poems, stories, 
myths, the discipline may be greatly re- 
duced. The beautiful in this case seems to 
be more useful than the useful. The old 
way was, “John, pickup that paper and 
throw it into the basket.’’ The new way ls 
just as effective and decidedly more pleasin 
to the pupil, ‘‘ John, suppose a spider ha 
built its web whefe your desk is, do you 
think,’’ but one need gono further, for John 
understands about the cleanliness of the 
spider with a smile, and picks up the offend- 
ing paper. 

As far as limitations are concerned, prob- 
ably the most serious is the lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of ,the teacher. While a 
scientific training on her part would be most 
helpfnl. it is not necessarily essential. It 
there be first a willing mind, the teacher 
need not be at a loss in regard to what and 
how to teach. Text-books containing out- 
lines and suggestions have been produced in 
great profusion in late years. It is only for 
the teacher to select from the many good 
things they contain, that which she most 
needs. 

Another drawback is time. With an al- 
ready over-crowded curriculum, the cry 
comes that there nq time for a new study. 
There is much truth in this, but a fair trial 
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will convince every one that the few min- 
utes spent daily are well spent, acting as oil 
upon the school-room machinery, causing 
the other branches to be taught with much 
less friction than under the old regime. 

A third limitation presents itself in the 
supposed lack of material afforded by the 
city, when compared with the country. 
While there cannot be much face to face 
communion on a large scale, Nature may be 
presented in such a way that every child 
will hear her voice. All such study con- 
ducted according to the inductive method 
begins with the observation of that which is 
nearest something found in the child’s im- 
mediate environment. Generally, the inter- 
est of the teacher awakens interest on the 
part of the children, but children’s enthusi- 
asm in this case is greater than that of the 
teacher, and the latter soon finds herself 
overwhelmed with material brought in by 
what proves itself to be a body of natural- 
born collectors. 

Limitations will vary according to the 
locality, but whatever they are, it seems to 
me efforts to overcome them will meet with 
success if we are sufficiently in earnest and 
keep before us the great motive of all nature 
study. As has been well said: ‘‘ The final 
motive for the study of science is to bring 
the pupil b yey to a strong personal 
realization that e is the focus of innumer- 
able forces about him, which so bear upon 
him and so limit his life and comfort as to 
render the knowledge of how they may be 
resisted, guided and controlled an abso- 
lute necessity. Life, ultimately his own 
life, is the great centre of his interest in the 
world, and this motive will co-ordinate his 
interest in nature exactly with this interest 
in his own existence. This will give him 
life in its broadest and best sense, which is 
the ultimate aim of all education.”’ 


‘The Character and Limitations of 
Nature Study in Country Schools’’ was 
discussed by Prof.».Geo. C. Watson, ot 
State College, in the following paper: 


NATURE STUDY IN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


As anything like a systematic teaching 
of Nature Study in the public schools, on an 


extended scale at least, is largely an inno-. 


vation, those undertaking it may conse- 
quently rightly be called pioneers in the 
work. As others who attempt new lines of 
work must seek for the best probable means 
and learn by experience to choose means 
that are most efficient, so should we counsel 
together and choose that which is the most 
promising. But a few years ago a systema- 
tic course of Nature Study in the common 
schools was almost unheard of. At the pres- 
ent time there are movements on foot in vari- 
ous States of the Union—some of them more 
vigorous than others—to undertake and 
push to a successful conclusion some form 
of Nature Study work. The mere fact that 
this work is attracting such widespread at- 
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tention of all classes of educators is of itself 
sufficient evidence that well-directed assist- 
ance will be more than welcome. 

As the particular phase of Nature Study 
for our discussion is its character and limi- 
tations in the country schools, we may take 
up the discussion under thesc two heads. 

The character of Nature Study work in 
the broad sense may be defined as that best 
adapted to meet the present wants. If 
there is a need for this work, then that work 
will be most acceptable which most nearly 
meets the wants or demands of those to be 
benefited by it, A study, then, of the de- 
mands or requirements should outline to us 
the character of the work to be given. 

The problems that are required to be 
solved by the parents of the children in the 
country schools and the questions in life 
which must be determined by these children 
themselves, when in later years they find it 
necessary to take a somewhat more serious 
view of life, are quite different in many re- 
spects from those that are required of the 
parents and children in villages and cities. 
The thoughts of children are largely di- 
rected by their surroundings. As a child 
naturaliy thinks of the things which he 
sees, and of the things taught him, we may 
expect the children of the country schools, 
by virtue of their early training, to be some- 
what different from their city cousins. If 
the present thoughts and the life work of 
the country boys differ from those of the 
boys in the city, then it is clear, I trust, 
that the most useful Nature Study work 
will not be identical in the two cases. The 
most useful system of Nature Study in 
either case will be that which brings the 
most aid to the coming man and woman. 

Two great objects to be accomplished in 
the introduction of this study in the public 
schools at the present time are the awaken- 
ing of an interest in the objects of Nature, 
and the stimulation of the powers of obser- 
vation. The gathering together by the 
student of a few facts which may be pre- 
sented in a course of Nature Study cannot 
fail to be of value, but of small value com- 

ared to the possible awakening of interest 
in the works of Nature, which naturally 
would lead to a broader understanding, 
greater usefulness, and a nobler manhood. 
When the child understands that what he 
has hitherto called commonplace in Nature 
has interesting traits, remarkable peculiar- 
ities or intricacies of structure that are be- 

ond the comprehension of master minds, 
S at once finds himself living in a 
broader world and a higher atmosphere 
than would have been possible had these 
beauties of nature always been to him 
simple and uninteresting. As a country 
boy I learned the names of a number of 
animals, of many insects and of many 
plants, but the habits of the animals were 
not explained to me, nor the life his- 
tory of the insects, nor the growth of plants. 
Consequently, all were considered in their 
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simplest relations, without understanding 
the many interesting and wonderful feat- 
ures connected with those forms of life 
which were quite capable of comprehension 
had they been but poorly explained, and 
would have placed me in the midst of 
various living forms whose problems of life 
in many ways were quite as intricate and 
wonderful as my own. Instead of this, a 
plant that was not useful was known as a 
a weed and a weed only. The beauty of the 
plant was entirely lost until in later years 
when some of the many facts pertaining to 
its life became known. Ina similar wa 
insects and other low forms of animal life 
were almost without exception considered 
as pests or loathsome things which had no 
place in the economy of nature, so far as 
that was understood. Insects were mostly 
bugs to be killed, as were worms and cater- 
pillars. In this respect, perhaps, my own 
knowledge of the lower forms of animal life 
did not differ materially from that of my 
associates. The young mind does not un- 
derstand that higher forms of life are 
wholly dependent upon the lower forms, 
and could not exist, or would not. have ex- 
isted, had the lower forms not prepared the 
way for them. 

The subject which we are now discussing 
should give the child a better knowledge 
than he now has, not only of the many 
beautiful and wonderful phases of the 
growth and life history of various forms of 
life, but enable him to understand how the 
higher forms, of which he is a representa- 
tive, depend so largely on what are often 
called commonplace or useless. 

While Nature Study opens a large field 
for usefulness in instructing and training 
the young, yet it is not unaccompanied by 
dangers. It is useful in correcting the 
wrong impressions which are so liable to 
prevail where instruction is not given. At 
the same time, the instruction, if not care- 
fully guarded, may give a wrong impres- 
sion, which, emanating from authority, 
will naturally be lasting and harmful. The 
development of the powers of observation 
should tend, in a measure at least, to keep 
in check wrong ideas pertaining to the 
study of objects in nature which are under 
consideration. As the child learns to ob- 
serve for himself, he not only learns to 
prove what has been taught him, but he is 
continually making discoveries which re- 
quire more or less aid on the part of the in- 
structor, in order that he may fully under- 
stand. Without doubt, one of the most im- 
portant and lasting features of Nature 
Study work is the cultivation of the powers 
of observation. Almost every one has ob- 
served that with children, as with men, 
there are many degrees of development as 
regards the powers of observation. While 
all may travel the same path, be sur- 
rounded by the same objects in nature, they 
will not all see them alike. Some wiil see 
practically nothing, others will be consider- 
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_ ably interested, and still others will behold 


that which awakens in them admiration 
and wonder. They who see most of the 
beauties of nature are likely to learn most. 
It one is not interested, it needs no demon- 
stration to show that he is not in the best 
position to acquire and ‘to retain that for 
which study is but a means. In other 
words, those who see most have a superior 
understanding of the subject in question. 
If knowledge is power, then those who are 
the closest observers not only understand 
best, but are best prepared to meet the 
greater problems which each individual is 
required to solve for himself. 

The character of Nature Study in the 
common schools will necessarily change as 
the demands for this work change. If our 
presumption is correct, that Nature Study 
work should meet the present demands, we 
may expect as the parents’ and children’s 
knowledge of Nature Study advances or 
changes in any way, the character of the 
work must be changed or improved to meet 
their requirements. If successful Nature 
Study teaching involves both the abstract 
and the concrete, the assertion and the ob- 
servation, then is it not clear that it should 
largely be limited to those particular 
phases which offer facilities for observa- 
tion? As progressive individuals in the 
various walks of life are making use of the 
material at hand, imperfect as it may be, 
the successful teacher in Nature Study 
work will be ever watchful to make use of 
the material at hand for illustration. While 
it is undoubtedly possible to have success- 
ful Nature Study work in the public schools 
without direct observation on the part of 
the pupil, yet direct study is so important 
that the successful teacher will ever make 
the most of his opportunities to stimulate 
observation and direct study on the part of 
the pupil. From April to December there 
should be felt in no degree a lack of mater- 
ial. Animals, insects and plants are so 
abundant that material in its natural condi- 
tion is amply sufficient during the greater 
part of the year. One day in June, in 
going from my officeto my home twelve 
species of wild birds were seen. What a 
field for Nature Study! Material enough 
fora year’s work, if we but knew howto 
put it to good use. ‘ 

While nearly everything pertaining to 
the life history of animals, insects and 
plants is interesting, yet some things ap- 
peal more directly to the young than others. 
If the most interesting are presented at 
first, interest is awakened and a love of na- 
ture developed which otherwise might re- 
main dormant. If it is possible to turn and 
train the minds of the young by means ofa 
pleasant Nature Study exercise, thereby 
creating a love of nature through a better. 
understanding of her works, two great ob- 
jects of Nature Study are accomplished. - 

The limitations of Nature Study in the 
country schools will necessarily be fixed 
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largely by the ability of the teachers and 
upils to pursue the work. Aside from the 
imitations imposed on account of lack of 
time, necessarily the work must be of a pri- 
mary character. The facts that the pupils 
are pursuing this study for the first time 
and that the Nature Study work is in its 
infancy determine largely the grade of the 
work that should be done. 

That part of Nature Study pertaining to 
plants should not be confounded with bot- 
any, neither should the study of insects in 
any way be interpreted as entomology, nor 
the study of animals as zodlogy. These 
technical studies should be kept entirely 
separate and distinct from the primary 
work of Nature Study, the great benefit of 
which is to arouse an interest and enthusi- 
asm which may lead to the more.systematic 
study of botany, entomology and zodlogy 
when maturer years are reached. While 
Nature Study may not, and probably should 
not, attempt to teach the classification of 
the various animate organisms, yet it may 
aagrene the minds of the country boys and 
girls with the fact that each and every plant 
and insect has an interesting history and is 
admirably adapted to perform a special work, 
on the success of which may depend myri- 
ads of other lives. If this rudimentary 
Nature Study treatment of the simpler 
forms of animal and vegetable life can im- 
press on the minds of the boys and girls 
the fact that every object in nature has its 
place, that each and every plant and ani- 
mal, no matter how lowly, has its work to 
perform, on the success of which depends 
myriads of other lives, that nothing in na- 
ture was created in vain, will not a greater 
importance be attached to human life, a 
higher standard created for its development, 
which eventually shall lead to a grander 
and nobler manhood and womanhood? 


‘*The Relation of Nature Study to 
Literature and Geography’’ was pre- 
sented by Supt. W. W. Rupert, of Potts- 


town. 


NATURE STUDY, IN RELATION TO LITER- 
ATURE AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The relation between nature study and litera- 
ture is, it seems to me, both evident and vital. 
Much of what is best, most inspiring, and most 
ennobling in literature is under lock and key, 
and must ever remain there, to those who have 
never been brought into sympathetic contact 
with nature. Scientific contact with nature is 
not necessary to the interpretation and enjoy- 
ment of literature; but loving, sympathetic 
contact is absolutely indispensable. This, to 
the writer’s mind, is as indisputable as any 
proposition in mathematics. 

“If,” says the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,”’ ‘‘ you ever saw a crow with a king-bird 
after him, you will get an image of a dull 
speaker and a lively listener. The bird in 


sable plumage flaps along his straight-forward 
course, while the other sails around him, over 
him, under him, leaves him, comes back again, 
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tweaks out a black feather, shoots away once 
more, never losing sight of him, and finally 
reaches the crow’s perch at the same time the 
crow does, having cut a perfect labyrinth of 
loops and knots and spirals, while the slow fowl 
was painfully working from one end of his 
straight line to the other.’? We smile at this, 
it gives us genuine pleasure, because it is a 
perfect description of the manner in which a 
small but brave bird attacks that wily rascal, 
the crow. But boys and girls, or men and 
women, unfamiliar with the king-bird’s method 
of attack, and, possibly, unfamiliar with the 
crow and his flight, will find Holmes’s charm- 
ing description dull, very dull reading. 

George Eliot on the opening page of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,’’ speaking of the time of an event, does 
not give month and day, but with the grace and 
power of a master she says, ‘‘The elder-bushes 
were spreading their summer snow.’’ Any one 
familiar with the elder’s dense, snowy blossoms 
will at once be delighted by the exquisite 
beauty of this metaphor, but it shoots high 
over the heads of those who know nothing 
about nature and care little for her. 

Lowell’s charming little poem, ‘“‘The Beg- 
gar,’’ will further illustrate the close connec- 
tion between nature study and literature. 


A beggar through the world am I, 
From place to place I wander by. 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ’s sweet sake and charity. 


A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
. Old oak, give me, 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow. 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 
And firm-set roots unshaked be. 


To those who know not the oak, and many 
city children do not, ‘‘thy steadfastness rounded 
with leafy gracefulness,”’ ‘‘stout-hearted trunk,”’ 
and ‘‘firm-set roots’’ carry but little meaning. 
The exquisite beauty and the sublime truth of 
the word picture, with much of the helpfulness 
it is intended to give, are lost upon such 
readers. 

In the stanzas that follow you will remember 
that ‘‘old granite gray,’’ ‘‘sweetly mournful 
pine,’’ and “cheerful brook’’ are each in turn 
asked for alms. Granite is asked to give his 
stern, unyielding might that the beggar may 
“keep at bay the changeful April sky of 
chance.”’ From the pine he solicits ‘‘ pensive- 
ness serene’’ and ‘‘never-dying green.’’ The 
brook is importuned for merriment, light con- 
tent, and gladsomeness. Then, in the closing 
stanza, comes the climax. I must not spoil it 
with any weak paraphrase. The poet pretends 
to have forgotten one of nature’s most graceful 
and generous benefactors, but just in the nick 
of time he saves himself from this misfortune. 

Heaven help me, how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet, 
Some of thy modesty, 
That blossonis here as well, unseen, 
As if before the world thou’dst been, 
O give, to strengthen me. 

On the pages of literature I find North Star, 
Orion, Pleiades, The Twins, Hercules, Bootes, 
and the Great Bear woven into the author’s 
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theme. In the minds of those who are familiar 
with the constellations, what beautiful pictures 
arise at the sight of these words? The star 
clusters, in all their beauty, stand out upon the 
heaven’s blue. What delightful associations 
cluster round them! How joyfully the mind 
responds to the simile, 


Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a 
silver braid. 


But what does all this mean to those who love 
not nature, and who care for none of these 
things? 

All through the fields of literature, in mag- 
nificent array, we meet our friends golden-rod, 
aster, spring-beauty, hepatica, sanguinaria, 
wind-flower, primrose, meadow sweet, colum- 
bine, cardinal flower, and daffodil : 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine, 
That twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line, 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such ajocund company; 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Nor are “‘ our brothers of the air’’ forgotten. 
Through all literature, the eagle, the crow, the 
king-fisher, the jay, the sparrow, the wren, the 
snow-bird, the hawk, the swailow, the owl, the 
oriole, the bobolink, and many others, are con- 
stantly met in narrative, in description, in 
metaphor, and in simile. Bryant’s ‘“‘To a 
Waterfowl” is one of the most beautiful little 
poems in the English language, but it is far be- 
yond the reach of those who know not birds, 
and fields, and sky. 


How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well, 
And the robin feeds her young; 

How the oriole’s uest is hung, 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the gronnd-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine, 


is full of meaning and beauty to every lover of 
nature; but to those who never get beyond 
streets and alleys, or even school-rooms it is 
devoid of both. 

Without comment I give just a few quotations 
selected from school readers. It will be seen at 
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once that children must know and love nature 
in — that such literature may be appre- 
ciated. 


“* But the slumber holds me tightly 
Till I waken in the dawn, 
And hear the thrushes singing, 

In the lilacs round the lawn.”’ 
‘* The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The morning and the sunset 
That lighteth up thesky.”’ 


‘*Where the qnail whistles loud in the wheat 
fields, 
That are yellow with ripentng grain.”’ 


‘‘The maples redden in the sun, 
In autumn gold the beeches stand.”’ 


“ First a little grass slope, covered with the 
prettiest flowers, rockrose, and saxifrage, and 
thyme, and basil.’’ 

‘* Asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook.”’ 


‘* But sweet and clear, in the maple near, 
The robins sang in the rain.”’ 


Sympathetic contact with nature is absolutely 
indispensable to the interpretation and enjoy- 
ment of literature. This, you will remember, 
was the proposition enunciated at the outset. 
May we not now write Q. E. D. and pass on to 
a very brief consideration of the relation be- 
tween nature study and geography? 

Can there, for example, be any intelligent 
study of the points of the compass without 
making the acquaintance of the North Star? 
And by this I mean the real star in the real 
sky. Ido not refer to pictures in the books. 

Is it worth while for children’s heads to be 
stuffed with the names of the minerals of the 
different countries of the globe while these 
same children are never given an opportunity 
to see or handle any minerals, or to know the 
uses to which they are put? Is it wise to have 
children talk much about granite and tell all 
about where it may be found, when, for their 
lives, they could not in the field distinguish be- 
tween a piece of granite and a piece of serpen- 
tine? Does it seem like that kind of wisdom 
which is said to be ‘*more precious than rubies” 
to have children talk much about the great 
value of iron ores and yet never give the chil- 
dren a fair chance to become familiar with such 
ores by actually handling some? 

Which is the better teaching, that which 
sends boys and girls to the books for all their 
information concerning rain, snow, frost, fog 
and dew, or that which sends them to the fields, 
the meadows, the hills, the valleys, and the 
mountains, for such fundamental facts as may 
readily be learned there? 

That point of the horizon from which the sun 
springs on the morning of the 21st of Septem- 
ber, marks the east. On the evening of the 
same day he passes from sight through the 
gateway of the west. Should not these points 
be carefully noted? On this day the sun is 
on the equator. Would it not be well to have 
pupils follow him in his course, and thus 
through a little well-directed use of the eyes, 
locate both the celestial and terrestrial equator? 
_ Having once established an east-and-west 
line, a carpenter’s square will give a north-and- 
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south line. Then this line so established may | studies, looked with disdain upon those 


be compared with one located by observation of 
the North Star. The work may, of course, be 
repeated at the spring equinox. 

Does the sun ever reach the zenith in this 
part of the world? If not, how near does he 
come to thispoint? When? When is he most 
remote from the zenith? Does there seem to 
be any relation between zenith distance and the 
weather? ; 

These questions, and many others, which I 
have no time to discuss, should be answered by 
personal observations in the field. But such 
observation is nature study, and those who thus 
get the fundamental facts of science through 
the intelligent use of their own eyes and brains, 
will not only press on with enthusiasm to dis- 
cover the reasons for the facts observed, but 
will lay the foundations upon which may be 
built noble character and perennial usefulness, 
commodities that are ever at a premium in the 
markets of the world. 


‘The Present Status of Nature Study 
in American Schools’’ was discussed in a 
paper by Prof. Geo. P. Singer, of Lock 
Haven, as follows: 


NATURE STUDY IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


The great influence of the Renaissance 
upon the curriculum of the schools was to 
substitute humanism for scholasticism. 
Education was freed from the fetters of 
dogma and could enjoy the liberty of 
thought and action derived from the cul- 
ture of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Humanism did not completely satisfy the 
mind’s desire for learning, and Bacon and 
Comenius secured for scientific research a 
permanent place in our systems of educa- 
tion. 

Humanities and Science: The pendulum 
has vibrated, decade after decade, century 
after century, from one to the other, with a 
steady swing-swang—Comemius, Locke, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing. 

Tesectiostion of Nature’s Laws! Induc- 
tive Reasoning! Modern Science! What 
have they not done for civilization and 
prosperity? How shall we give proper 
credit to them for the invention of the 
steam-engine, cotton-gin, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric light ? 

Yet there has been a battle royal between 
the sciences and the classics in our Amer- 
ican colleges during the last quarter cen- 
tury, with the result of a general recogni- 
tion of science as a culture-study on a par 
with the humanities. Not the science, so- 
called, which some tried to foist upon us 
as the ‘‘New Education,’’ ostensibly re- 
placing the language and literature of the 
older curriculum, but in reality applying 
chemistry and physics in a technical way 
to commercial industries for their money- 
value—education, made the slave of the 
passion for gain. What wonder that college 
and university men who had been accus- 
tomed to look at the culture-value of their 








frequently unlettered and uncultured 
‘*bachelors of science’’ of certain technical 
schools! Not the science of Spencer and 
Rousseau, that nature is to be studied 
wholly in formule, and science to be merely 
a system of classification. 

The Old-Fashioned Text-Books: Physics, 
with its puzzling formule; chemistry, with 
its abstruse equations; astronomy, with its 
labyrinth of mathematics; botany and 
zoology, with their classes, sub-classes, 
divisions, sub-divisions, families, sub-fam- 
ilies—surely these could not add to the 
culture of the unfortunate student who was 
required to wade through them as best he 
could, and when he reached the deeper 
water be buoyed along by his faithful tutor. 

The rose, scientifically, belongs to an 
angiospermous, exogenous, dicotyledonous, 
entomophilous, archiclamydous, actinomor- 
phic, epigynous genus. This may be per- 
fectly satisfactory to those who, as Emerso 
suggests, ; 


‘*Love not the flower they pluck, and know 
it not, 
And all their botany is Latin names.’’ 


but is it any wonder that pupils of a decade 
ago considered botany dull and uninter- 
esting? 

But at the present there is no fight be- 
tween the enthusiastic scientist and the 
earnest student of the classics. They rec- 
ognize the interdependence of their favor- 
ite subjects, and the impossibility of one 
giving complete culture without the aid of 
the other. 

We claim that this happy state of affairs: 
has largely been brought about by fin-de- 
siecle nature study. In the preparation for 
this work our best thinkers have come in 
closer touch with the best in Literature, in 
art, in science and natural religion—have 
gotten their souls in harmony with nature. 
and nature’s God. 

Nature study by such men as Agassiz,. 
Audubon, Drummond, David Starr Jordan, 
Stanley Hall, U. N. Spalding, L. H. Bailey 
and Henry S. Carhart have made one and. 
inseparable sciences, humanities and re- 
ligion. 

Review carefully the modern text-books 
on science, —s geography and liter- 
ature. You will find much that can be 
directly traced to careful nature study. 
They are as much in contrast with the older 
text-books on these same subjects as day 
with night. The educational papers are 
full of interesting articles along this line; 
the secular magazines are pleased to give it 
place, and even the newspapers are lending 
their columns to it. 

You say this merely proves it to be a fad. 
Granted, that in some places it is carried to 
extremes, that it is artificial and poorly 
taught ; nevertheless it has proven its in- 
trinsic worth and has gained for itself a de- 
servedly high position in the confidence of 
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our educators. It gives the child culture at 
an age when he can receive it from no other 
branch of the curriculum ; gives him a new 
interest in his school-work and in his play, 
ofttimes solves the problem of attention and 
awakens the energy of the dullest pupil, so 
that the truant learns to love the school- 
room. Its present status enables us to pre- 
dict great results from it in the 20th century. 

The Normal Schools of our own State are 
each year devoting more time to nature 
study, and are sending out academic and 

raduate students, enthusiastic in their love 
or the flower, the tree, the brook, the bee. 
The county local institutes have had many 
inspiring talks by educators who put new 
life into old subjects because of their ob- 
jective content. Arbor days are becoming 
more popular because the children are learn- 
ing to love the trees. Bird day has been 
very successful in many of our schools, and 
its lessons have been followed throughout 
the year by zealous devotion to nature work. 
Under the supervision of Prof. Watson, 
State College has done splendid work by 
sending out to teachers excellent pamphlets 
on such subjects as the house-fly, spider, 
bee, cabbage butterfly, ipotato-bug, earth- 
worm, etc. These have been much used by 
and have greatly helped the teachers of 
Pennsylvania. 

In other states the work is much as in 
Pennsylvania. I have been in correspond- 
ence with many of those foremost in nature 
study work in a number of these, and they 
uniformly report ‘‘progress’’—some of 
them, ‘‘ great progress.’’ 

In our neighboring State, New York, 
Prof. Bailey and ‘‘ Uncle John’’ Spencer, 
with their corps of assistants, have for a 
number of years been active in sending out 
nature study quarterlies and leaflets, and 
their mailing list now numbers 100,000 
regular names. They have stirred up the 
Empire State very thoroughly, and are un- 
selfish in their efforts, as they send their 
publications to the teachers of other States 
upon application. 

The work of Prof. John Dewey in the 
elementary school connected with Chicago 
University, and that of Miss Flora Cook, in 
the Chicago Normal School, has been very 
beneficent to the teachers of the near-by 
States. In fact, everywhere the outlook is 
promising, and earnest teachers are doing 
their utmost, handicapped to some extent, 
it is true, but nevertheless getting results 
which cannot be measured by examination 
papers or stated in terms of percentage, 
results far better, indeed, because they are 
in the soul-culture of their pupils. Let us 
catch the spirit of Dr. Stanley Hall when 
he says : 

‘*Fellow teachers, do you and you and 
you individually love nature in this day of 
great awakening? Do you really love her 
in any of her manifold manifestations? Is 
this great movement that is passing over 
the entire world yet to touch your souls, 
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or are you to be hardened against this 
higher, this new movement of the Holy 
Spirit? Why will you be strangers to this 
great love? I know of no better analogy 
of nature than that phrase of the poet who 
said of his ladylove: ‘I cannot see your 
countenance, love, for your soul that is so 
much purer.’ So we say of nature to-day, 
we cannot see her countenance for her soul. 
Love nature. Infect the children with it 
and you will lay deeper than in any other 
way, than in all other ways, the foundation 
for which the school and Church exist.’’ 

Supt. Dean, of Mt. Carmel: Teachers 
should keep in mind that the best ma- 
terials to use are those with which pupils 
are somewhat familiar. There is a ten- 
dency sometimes to search for the novel 
and the unfamiliar. 

Prof. Kemp, of East Stroudsburg: The 
teacher should be in sympathetic touch 
with nature. Many of the most success- 
ful leaders in this line of effort are those 
who appreciate nature in their recrea- 
tions. It is surprising what information 
and inspiration one can obtain from a 
morning ramble. ; 

Supt. Jones, West Chester: The ele- 
ment of time is a consideration in this 
work. ‘There are those who think they 
have no time for it. When the fact is 
considered that the subject is not isolated 
but one that is closely related to other 
subjects, time is economized by it. 

Prof. Stoudt, Williamsport: A good 
plan in the study of birds is to have 
pupils erect cages. This increases oppor- 
tunities for observation and heightens 
interest. Observations should be care- 
fully recorded. The work done by 
Cornell University and by. our own State 
College along the line of nature study is 
to be commended. 

Dr. Goddard, West Chester: There is 
a vagueness as to aims and methods in 
this work in many localities. Uufamil- 
iarity with what has been done, connected 
with crude ideas regarding what should 
be done, stand in the way of the best re- 
sults. Teachers should make careful in- 
quiry regarding what is to be accom- 
plished by bringing children into closer 
touch with nature. 

Supt. Mackey, Reading: There is a 
depth of meaning in the Psalmist’s ex- 
pression: ‘‘ He leadeth me beside the still 
waters, He restoreth my soul.’’ The re- 
lation that the second expression bears to 
the first as its resultant has in it some- 
thing of the element of soul communion 
that should be sought after by the teacher 
in leading her pupils to appreciate nature. 
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Doubtless one of the best services that 
we can render is that of creating and fos- 
tering a love for the handiwork of the 
Infinite. 

A motion was made by Supt. Jones 
and unanimously adopted by the confer- 
ence, requesting Supt. Rupert to prepare 
a list of books suitable for use in aiding 
in the study of nature. 

On motion of Supt. Mackey it was de- 
cided that the Conference make applica- 
tion to the General Association to become 
a department of that body. In accordance 
with this action an organization was 
effected by the election of Prof. George 
C. Watson as President, and Miss Ger- 
trude Barber as Secretary. 


The Conference of Ward Principals 
was quite informal, representatives being 
present from Butler, Jersey Shore, New 
Castle, Philadelphia, Wilkesbarre and 
Williamsport. 

Prof. T. J. McConnon, of Wilkesbarre, 
took charge of the meeting in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Cornman, and the questions 
proposed for discussion were considered 
as follows: Scope and character of their 
work ; Relation to parents, pupils, teach- 
ers and superintendents; What profes- 
sional training should be required, and 
what should be the method of selection? 

No formal papers were presented, and 
Conference adjourned at an early hour. 
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BY DR. J. T. ROTHROCK. 


LEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT ex- 
pressed only the part of a still greater 
truth when he wrote, ‘‘It is the tendency 
of the Christian mind to prove from the 
order and the beauty of the universe the 
eatness and goodness of the Creator.’’ It 
is merely another way of saying what think- 
ing men long before the Christian era had 
recognized, namely, that in spite of the 
fact that there were occasional natural catas- 
trophes which destroyed life and crops, that 
these were the exception and not the rule, 
and that on the whole there was a protect- 
ing power which somehow maintained an 
order in the universe and that this order was 
the indication of a kind, over-ruling, om- 
nipotent presence. It is true, however, that 
the Christian relation was more direct and 
explicit upon this point, for it recognized 
the fatherhood of a personal God. This 
condition of the pbysical powers around us, 
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we can hardly suppose came about sud- 
denly. It grew as creation grew. The 
mutual dependency of one force upon an- 
other, and of one form of life upon another 
matured and shaped itself through all the 
previous centuries and finally established 
what might have been called a state of bal- 
ance in nature. In every new country on 
earth, leaving the celestial bodies out of 
consideration, we find the divisions of land 
and water remaining about the same, from 
century to century, in that particular coun- 
try. Of the land so much remains in tim- 
ber, so much in open ground, and the lakes 
and rivers occupy from year to year almost 
an unvarying portion of the total area. The 
various forms of animal life seem to have 
adapted themselves to the surrounding con- 
ditions and do not vary greatly in their rel- 
ative proportions toeach other. It may not 
be apparent at once upon how small a 
thing the whole of this vast mutually- 
adapted system depends, but I think some 
simple illustrations will make it clear. 

— A few years ago some well-meaning citi- 
zens of the island of Jamaica, introduced to 
that island a little animal from India, 
known as the mongoose, for the purpose of 
destroying the snakes. There were but a 
few pairs of these animals, but very soon 
they multiplied enormously and practically 
exterminated the snakes; along with these, 
however, they have destroyed nearly all of 
the ground-nesting birds. They have made 
it almost impossible to raise a brood of 
young chickens, or to obtain at any one 
store, ata —_ time, a dozen eggs. They 
have driven the rats from the ground and 
forced them to rear their young amid the 
foliage of the trees. In short, along with 
the good that they have done, they have be- 
come at the same time an insufferable nui- 
sance, and the citizens of that island are 
considering by what means they are to get 
rid of that introduced pest. Let us take an 
illustration nearer home. Those of us whose 
heads are gray can well remember the time 
when there was not a single English spar- 
row on the American continent. The robins 
built their nests contentedly on the trees 
around our homes, the morning carol of the 
blue-bird was music to our ears and the 
little wrens scolded away morning and 
evening in the vives about our houses; but 
when the pugnacious little pest from across 
the waters was introduced the scene 
changed. The robins have not only become 
more shy, but more scarce. The blue-birds 
are driven to the remoter woods and only 
here and there will the wrens condescend to 
enliven the home surroundings. I think 
there is no doubt that if we could, we would 
= the English sparrows all a free passage 

ack to the lands from which their ances- 
tors were brought. They have disturbed 
the balance of nature here. 

Let us take an illustration which comes 
closer to those of us who have guns. There 





are large districts in this state where men 
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still carry guns out of game season merely 
for company, as they say; if they see any- 
thing to shoot, the temptation to shoot it is 
often too strong to be resisted. Nothing 
has suffered so much from this gunning 
tendency on the part of those who are not 
true sportsmen as the birds. The American 
boy longs for the time when he will be old 
enough to be trusted with a gun; and when 
this time does come he cannot resist the 
temptation of shooting everything in sight. 
It may be the chipping sparrow that war- 
bles in the nearest thicket, or it may be the 
English sparrow that receives our maledic- 
tion. To a boy, a bird is a bird, and all 
kinds are food for his powder. Along with 
the help which the boy receives in this 
wicked work from his elders, he receives 
more aid from certain misguided members 
of the community who intentionally kill 
birds which they believe are their enemies 
because they are not informed enough to 
recognize them as friends. Sothat not only 
have our song-birds disappeared but the 
birds specially created to prevent the multi- 
plication of insect pests have been destroyed, 
and the farmer and fruit grower finds the 
crops upon which he has labored and upon 
which -we are dependent, taken from him 
year after year by insects against whose 
ee special protectors were pro- 
vided by nature. In this case the gun, in- 
udiciously used, had destroyed the natural 
alance. 

Or let us take another case—an insignifi- 
cant fungus, so small that it is invisible to 
the naked eye except when it is in large 
mass; it was carried from this country across 
the ocean. It there attacked the potato, pro- 
ducing what is known as the potato rot and 
in a week’s time destroyed the food of the 
working people of a kingdom, causing a 
famine and a period of distress in which 
starvation and disease together swept off the 
fourth of the population of Ireland. Beside 
all this, the period of want caused by the in- 
troduction of this fungus unsettled the poli- 
tics of England, changed the settled policy of 
a nation, and opened the door to the intro- 
duction of American products so that the 
poor citizens of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain might have a breakfast upon 
which no import duty had been levied. 
These are all small things which have pro- 
duced pe gee results affecting the 
destinies of nations by simply disturbing 
the established order of nature. 

It is noteworthy that every one of these 
causes has been something for which a pro- 
tection had not been afforded in the country 
where it produced its results. Most of them 
came from outside of the country. Now let 
us allude to the most striking example of 
all. Less than three centuries ago, the 
civilized occupation of our eastern sea-coast 
may be said to have commenced. The en- 
tire eastern slope of what is now the United 
States was covered with forests. This was 
very unfortunate. If the richest ground 
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had been left without forests it would have 
been very much better for our ancestors, be- 
cause they could have planted their grain 
without having to endure the labor of clear- 
ing the ground. Besides this it would 
simply have been placing one crop instead 
of another on this open soil, and it would 
have been better for us and those who come 
after us, because our ancestors would not 
have learned to consider a tree as an enemy 
and taught us todo the same. This is, of 
course, a strange way of regarding this 
question. Where, you may ask, would the 
timber have come from upon which our 
great lumbering industry has been built al 
Let me answer this by saying that if only 
the best land had been thus naturally 
cleared it would not have changed the 
lumbering industry very much. Lumber- 
ing in the strict sense of the word, as we 
understand it to-day, really commenced only 
about seventy-five years ago, and most of 
the timber out of which the lumbering in- 
dustry has grown to such an enormous pro- 
— came from ground which it never 

as paid, and probably never will pay, to 
farm. In other words, there are very few 
men farming now on what was a real 
lumbering region within seventy-five years 
who would not make more money if they 
were —— in some other business. 

But the ground was not cleared, so the 
farmers did it for themselves. They soon 
became wonderful axemen, and under their 
sturdy blows the forests fell on the best 
land. Most of the timber was burned be- 
cause there was no market for it, and such 
timber we do not see in these days. There 
were the massive white oaks and white pines 
which entered into the construction of ships 
and carried the commerce and cannon of 
England around the world. But it was all 
right! There was no fault with the.ances- 
tors. If they had not had food we would 
not have been here. The ground was needed 
to produce wheat and corn and — for 
daily bread, and flax and hemp for clothin 
and other articles. -The trouble began wi 
those who followed the first generation. 
They did not realize that they were about to 
disturb the order of nature, and that they 
were unsettling, in a few years, conditions 
which it required thousands of years to pro- 
duce, and that when they turned a genera- 
tion of young Americans loose on this soil, 
and taught them to regard a tree as an 
enemy to be put out of the way, that the 
were starting a chain of influences whic 
would bring poverty to the soil and disaster 
to the people. Yet it has been so. We be- 
gan the destruction of our forests first to 
create fields; second, to create the lumber- 
ing industry. Until within thirty years no 
one ever supposed that there would come a 
time when men would have literally hewn 
their way through all of our forests and left 
the State, or at least large portions of it, in 
an abandoned, worthless and destitute con- 
dition. Yet such has been the case. Within 
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the lifetime of men now living, the lumber- 
ing industry reached its largest proportions 
in the State of Pennsylvania, flourished for 
a time, gave employment to thousands of 
men, placed millions of dollars annually in 
circulation among our people, and then de- 
clined toa mere shadow of itself and will 
disappear pny wholly from the State, 
in sight of the very men who witnessed the 
period ofits greatest prosperity. Thus, in 
one generation, the wealth which should 
have lasted through many generations has 
been squandered. 

The lumbering was all right. It was 
necessary to the prosperity of the State, and 
when a tree is mature it ought to be cut 
rather than allow it to fall and uselessly 
decay in the forest. But there were two 
great faults connected with the lumbering 
industry. First, the owners did not realize 
that timber restoration was possible and de 
sirable, and necessary to the welfare of the 
country. Sccond, they allowed forest fires 
year after year to sweep over the land which 
they had cleared, destroying not only the re- 
mains of their lumbering operations but all 
of the young timber as well. Out of this 
last condition grew a spirit of recklessness 
which has led for a half a century to the 
annual destruction of all of the young grow- 
ing timber over nearly a sixth of the State. 
It has caused a reckless disregard of the 
property rights of timber-owners which is 
deplorable and demoralizing; and worst of 
all it has led to the impoverishment of the 
soil out of which young timber might have 
come spontaneously. This is all bad 
enough, but it is not so bad as the results 
which appear to be threatening to come. 
There is good reason to think that the 
period of summer drouth which for year 
after year has come upon the State and en- 
dangered the crops when they should have 
been maturing, is nut a mere temporary 
thing; that it is the result of causes which 
we and our ancestors have started and for 
which we are responsible. We recklessly 
changed the surface of the country from a 
water-retaining, forested condition to a 
water-wasting, barren condition. If this is 
true then we have likewise changed it from 
a productive to a non-productive condition. 
We have started causes which lead to the 
drying up of springs which were once per- 
petual. We shall lead to warmer summers 
and cooler winters, and we shall lead to 
earlier frosts and blighted crops. It surely 
can not be without meaning to-day, that the 
farmers of this State are already seriously 
thinking of irrigation in order to insure the 
growth and maturity of their crops. No 
one thought of irrigation twenty years ago; 
its need was not recognized, and yet to-day 
there is scarcely a wide-awake farmer who 
has not thought of it. 

So it appears that man, proud, intelligent, 
civilized man, must in this case be reckoned 
among the causes that have changed the 
balance of nature to a certain extent and 
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thwarted the beneficent purposes of the 
Almighty. With all this, there is no cer. 
tainty that the worst has been reached, 
Public opinion is not yet fully awake to the 
threatening dangers which other natidns 
have realized already. The best thinkers of 
the state see clearly enough that it is nee. 
essary for the commonwealth to halt the pro- 
gressive impoverishment which is taking 
place over a large portion of its area, and 
which must ultimately lead to a loss of our 
relative position in the sisterhood of the 
states. For example, Pine township, in 
Clearfield county, was once the seat of 
active, productive lumbering operations, 
It has become abandoned now until there 
are not citizens enough within its limits to 
care for its roads; and the land, stripped of 
timber and burned into barrenness, is yield- 
ing but little revenue to either citizen or 
commonwealth. 

It is obviously the duty of the state under 
these circumstances to protect itself by pro- 
tecting these counties which are year by 
year becoming more impoverished. A state 
is not made up of mere acres. Its strength 
and importance are reckoned by the size of 
its intelligent population and by the reve- 
nue which the acres yield. Hence what- 
ever impoverishes a county, to that extent, 
impoverishes the state. It was upon this 
basis that the state acted when it ordained, 
purchased and set apart State Forestry Re- 
servations, to be made the property of the 
people forever and to be subservient to the 
general interests of the Commonwealth. 
There are at least two millions of acres at 
the present time lying absolutely idle in 
this state, and producing nothing but 
floods, which never can render a better ser- 
vice than by being made a portion of the 
State Forestry Reservation and _ placed 
under proper scientific management. Of 
course there are many people who are un- 
able to recognize this fact, just as there 
were thousands of well-meaning citizens 
who did not at first approve of a public 
school system; but that is absolutely no 
reason why the interests of the state should 
be halted until they are convinced. Already 
the state of Pennsylvania has acquired 
something over one hundred thousand 
acres for its reservations. New York has 
about fifteen times as much land in her re- 
servations and is constantly adding to 
them. : 

Now I have a special message for the chil- 
dren of the public schools. The older peo- 
ple, who have grown up, have very little 
part in what I am going to say now to you. 

Practically, you will have the care of 
these reservations. You will decide upon 
how much money they shall have for their 
maintenance. You and your children will 
receive all the benefit from them. They are 
to be your outing grounds, your sanator- 
iums, the grounds which will regulate and 
furnish the water supply for the regions 10 
which you live. And these same reserva 
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tions which you are to control can only do 
their best work for the State if you are 
friendly to them and wisely govern them. 
[ask you then as the future owners of the 
State to fit yourselves for the management 
of this inheritance, which is to be yours, 
with the same conscientious care that you 
would fit yourselves to manage a farm ora 
mill that you were to receive from your 
father. To dothis you must learn to recog- 
nize the different trees and what special 
values they have, the soils upon which they 
grow, and their rate of growth. But this is 
not all. You must take a larger view of 
tree life. It is not as a dead thing, as a 
board in the lumber pile, or a stick in the 
wood-yard, that the tree does its largest 
work. It is asa living thing, when it pur- 
ifies the air which you are to breathe and 
distils off the watery vapor from its leaves, 
which is to keep the atmosphere perpetu- 
ally moist, in the grateful shade that it 
furnishes, that its largest benefits are seen. 
Imagine a home without trees! What a 
desolate region it would be! Remember, 
too, that when the first settlers visited the 
plains of the west, one of the earliest things 
which they did was to make their homes 
comfortable and home-like by planting 
trees around them. 

Arbor Day, which you are celebrating 
now, had its origin in treeless Nebraska, 
where the want of trees was most keenly 
felt. And from the small beginning which 
it had in that young State it has spread 
clear around the world. Surely there could 
be no better evidence of the important part 
that it has to play than this fact. Therefore 
I ask you to consider a tree as a friend to 
be planted and cherished. Of all the boys 
in the world, that I have ever seen, the 
American is the only civilized boy who 
strikes a tree because he can not help it. 
It is not his fault, but that of his ancestors, 
for they taught him no better. This is the 
time and this is the day for you to acquire 
new views concerning the importance of 
trees to your future prosperity. And now I 
have a few words to say concerning these 
teservations of yours. You own two princi- 
pal reservations. One is in Pike county. 
The other is situated mainly in Clinton 
county. In the former, there are already 
nearly twenty-five thousand acres; in the 
other, there are thirty-eight thousand acres. 
There is not a single house on either one of 
these reservations. There are deer and 
bears and raccoons and porcupines and 
tabbits and partridges and rattlesnakes on 
them both. You may travel from daylight 
until dark on them, and from dark until 
day-dawn if you use a lantern, and not be 
on any ground except that of which you are 

art owner. There are trout streams on 
both, and one of the finest pickerel streams 
in all North America is on the Pike county 
Teservation. There is good water, there is 
pure air and splendid camping ground, and 
all that a boy wants, or a girl either, to 
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make him and her sfrong and vigorous. 
There are wild mountain gorges, there are 
lakes and waterfalls and peaks from which 
you may look and almost imagine that you 
are in the Alps. All these will be found in 
your own State, in your own reservations. 
You may travel over them at any season of 
the year, and, whenever it is lawful to hunt 
or fish, the ground and the streams are 
yours, because the reservations are part of 
the State, and you are one of the citizens of 
the State. No one will warn you to keep 
off the ground, and no one will punish 
you if you are found on the ground. And 
all the time that you or your friends are 
finding health and strength camping in 
these reservations, the same ground will be 
producing a crop of trees beneath whose 
shade your children may grow strong, and 
at the same time be supplying the lumber 
ag houses and homes in which they are 
to live. 


_ _— 


HAVE WE TOO MUCH FREE 
EDUCATION ?* 





BY MANLEY O. BROWN, ESQ! 


To question propounded by the topic 
of this evening is one growing out of 
some peculiar social and industrial con- 
ditions of the present time. We have 
more preachers than pulpits, more teach- 
ers than schools, and more clerks than 
clerkships, but in the field of domestic 
service and trained manual labor there is 
a demand which the American youths are 
failing to supply. This demand either 
remains unsupplied or is indifferently 
filled by draft upon Europe. In our cit- 
ies are unemployed young men and wo- 
mien possessed of a so-called education, 
but this, too often, means a schooling 
which has bred contempt for the mode of 
life of their parents, and which has not 
fitted these young people for success in 
the kind of life of which they have learned 
to dream. The natural result of such 
training is idleness and dissipation of time 
and consequent lack of success and use- 
fulness. 

It would be interesting to enquire into 
the real causes of such conditions, but 
our subject limits us toa narrower in- 
quiry, viz: whether any of the unfavor- 
able features of our social and industrial 
life are the result of too much free educa- 
tion. 

But we think even this question must 
be narrowed still more. It can scarcely 
be said that education, in the best sense 
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of that word, can be too general or too 
free. President Eliot, of Harvard, once 
said, ‘‘ Public education should mean the 
systematic training of all children for the. 
duties of life.’? If we use the term in the 
sense of a systematic development of the 
physical, intellectual and moral nature in 
such a way as will best adapt the child to 
the peculiar environments amid which he 
is to live, we cannot see how such educa- 
tion can be too free. But we take it the 
real question intended by the topic is, 
‘* Have we too much free schooling ?”’ 
In its efforts to provide a proper training 
for the youth, has the state been too lib- 
eral in providing public schools? 

The American school system, for the 
convenience of this discussion, may be 
classified as kindergarten, primary, sec- 
ondary, collegiate and _ professional 
schools. In this classification we include 
in the primary class all public, private 
and parochial schools between the grade 
of kindergarten and that of high school, 
and in the secondary class, all public high 
schools and private academies. Of these 


classes, the primary and secondary are, 
as a rule, free, while the kindergarten, 
collegiate and technical schools are usu- 


ally not free or public. 

Going to the root of the matter, why 
should the state provide free schools at 
all? Or to the other extreme, why should 
not the state provide all free, including 
the collegiate and professional schools? 
This last question is eliminated by the 
form of the topic. It assumes that we 
should not have more free schools, and 
leaves for our consideration two ques- 
tions: 1. Should the state provide free 
schools at all? 2. Should the free schools 
be less in number, length of term or range 
of studies than they now are? 

To answer the first question in the 
negative would be to close our eyes to the 
history of our institutions. School sys- 
tems, like constitutions, are valuable in 
proportion as they are gradually wrought 
out of the daily experiences of men. If 
our present common school system were 
a thing of theory, adopted ready-made, 
we might lightly question its wisdom. 
But it is not such: it is the outcome of a 
century’s experiments. The Puritans, as 
soon as they had finished their first huts, 
built the church and the school house. 
Twenty years later New England began 
to talk vaguely of free schools. When 
the colonists began to distrust England 
they observed two significant circum- 
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stances. One was that in England the 


strongest influence in the direction of 


equality of rights was the university, 
The other was that the greatest difficulty 
in the way of the poor people in England 
was the absence of schools for their chil- 
dren. The idea of a common school in 
the present sense of that term was too 
great for their immediate conception. 
They came up to it gradually, but each 
step was justified by its fruits and led to 
the next. Schools provided by benevo- 
lent contributions and thus made cheap, 
and schools in which fees were paid by 
all except those who were too poor, were 
tried before the idea was reached of a 
school that should be supported by the 
public funds, as the government expenses 
were paid. 

These various advances were justified 
by increased prosperity, better morals, 
better public health and better political 
conditions. But perhaps the results were 
best summed up in a word by President 
Garfield, when in a public address he 
said: ‘‘ There is no horizontal stratifica- 
tion of society in this country like the 
rocks in the earth, that holds one class 
down below forever more, and lets another 
come to the surface and stay there forever. 
Our stratification is like the ocean, where 
every individual drop is free to move and 
where from the sternest depths of the 
mighty deep any drop may come up to 
glitter on the highest wave that rolls.”’ 

But the free common school is justified 
not alone by our history. It is justified 
also in reason. Whatever makes for the 
advancement of the welfare of the whole 
people is within the province of govern- 
ment. For this reason public funds are 
used to provide good sanitation and to 
guard against epidemics of disease. They 
are used to bring criminals to justice and 
to restrain those who are a menace to So- 
ciety. For the same reason the state 
provides courts of justice where individ- 
ual disputes may be adjusted in a peace- 
able and orderly maaner. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that 
popular ignorance is a breeder of disease, 
of pauperism and of crime. If any doubt 
has existed as to that proposition, it ought 
to have been dispelled by the prison sta- 
tistics published a few years ago. Whet 
first published, those statistics were some 
thing of a disappointment to the friends 
of education, as it was shown that of the 
convicts in the prisons of seventeen states 
about seventy-five per cent. could rea 
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and write. A little comparison, however, 
threw more light on the figures. In those 
game states only four per cent. of the 
population were unable to read and write. 
In other words, four per cent. of illiterates 
furnished twenty-five per cent. of the 
‘criminals. Or in still another form, every 
thousand of illiterates furnished eight 
times as many convicts as an equal num- 
ber of those who could read and write. 
By statistics gathered about the same 
time, it was shown that 60 per cent. of 
paupers were illiterates and about thir- 
teen per cent. of illiterates were paupers. 
Who shall say that the public funds shall 
be used to battle with crime, disease and 
pauperism but not to remove one of the 
potent causes of these—to battle with ma- 
laria, but not to drain the swamp? 

We have thus far attempted to advance 
by a process of elimination. And after 
eliminating several questions in succes- 
sion, we seem to reduce the topic to the 
form, Should the high school be main- 
tained free by the state? 

By those who believe it should not, we 
are told that popular education in the 
higher studies creates dissatisfaction with 
common life, and thus produces discon- 
tentand unhappiness. That the diffusion 
of learning increases the opportunity for 
evil from vicious printed matter. That 
in spite of our boasted free and advanced 
education lawlessness and violence pre- 
vail, class distinctions between rich and 
poor continue, and the social and indus- 
trial questions are still unsolved. 

let it be granted that the present high 
school training does, to some extent, ren- 
der the pupils dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions of working men. ‘This is at most 
an argument that the high school does 
not yet accomplish in practice all that it 
was in theory intended to do. And in- 
deed not all dissatisfaction is evil: with- 
out it there is no incentive to improve- 
ment. If the high school does what it 
ought to do and may do, it will not only 
tender the youth dissatisfied with the 
Present conditions among the laboring 
classes, but it will give him the inspira- 
tion and the power to better those condi- 
tions. The high school need not raise the 
youth above his class, but should be made 
the means of elevating the class itself. 

All who are able to read come within 
the range of influence of vicious litera- 
ture, that is more than ninety-five per 
cent. of our population; but those who 
have been properly trained in the high 
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school will have better taste in selecting 
their reading matter and better discrimi- 
nation to withstand its evil suggestions. 

It is urged also that the education of 
girls in the higher studies causes them to 
disdain domestic service. In consequence 
of this our homes suffer for want of proper 
service and the girls are not fitted by ex- 
perience for the duties of laboring men’s 
wives. Several circumstances indicate 
that this trouble is industrial and not 
educational. You have not educated the 
girls above the plane of domestic service: 
you have kept domestic service beneath 
the level of self-respecting girls. The 
work of housekeeping is not more bur- 
densome, nor more degrading, nor more 
repulsive than are the duties of a nurse. 
Yet you give the trained nurse a good 
salary, a place in your home and a place 
in society worthy of a refined and intelli- 
gent girl When you are ready to do as 
much for the housekeeper, you will have 
professional housekeepers, as well trained, 
as well paid and as much respected as are 
now professional nurses, and in this field 
the high-school-trained girl will not dis- 
dain to do for a salary the kind of work 
that she is even now willing to do for an 
industrious husband. 

But are there any strong reasons why 
the state should provide high schcols? 
By statistics published in 1894, it was 
shown that the average amount of school- 
ing received by the children in the 
United States was about four and three- 
tenths years of two hundred days each. 
The average age at which pupils com- 
plete the studies below the high school 
grades is about fourteen years. 

We maintain that in this country 
where so much responsibility rests upon 
the individual citizen for the proper use 
of the ballot, where commercial life is so 
complex, where the press is so far-reach- 
ing in its influence, where there is so 
much ‘freedom of religious belief, and 
stimulation of independent thought, the 
amount of schooling is rather too little 
than too great. Four and three-tenths 
years is scarcely a fair proportion of the 
average life to be spent in school. Four- 
teen years is too young an age for the 
average boy and girl to bid farewell to 
the schoolroom. At that age they are 
not sufficiently developed in mind or body 
to enter upon the laborious duties of the 
factory, the workshop, the store or the 
counting house. But if the state does 
not provide a free high school, the chil- 
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dren of the poorer people must either at 
that age go to work or spend two or three 
years of vitiating idleness. 

But it is not alone the want of age that 
incapacitates them for the work of life. 
This is an era that demands more culture 
and power in the average citizen than is 
developed by the study of the three R’s. 
These may possibly include all the abso- 
lute essentials of knowledge, but we must 
not form our estimate of the value of a 
child’s studies by the use he shall have 
afterwards for those particular branches. 
Not many high school graduates have 
practical use for algebra, geometry and 


the classics, but it does not follow that ; 


these have no educational value. 

The times in which we live demand 
that not simply a few, but the majority 
shall have capacity for 
thought, shall have powers of discrimina- 
tion sufficient to withstand the persuasive 
argument of the demagogue and a parti- 
san press. The commercial world de- 


mands that the great mass of business 
men shall have some grasp of the prin- 
ciples underlying commercial enterprises. 
The factories and mills must have not | 


simply human muscle but also intellect- 
ual acuteness in their employees. The 
laboring classes must have within their 


own ranks men with trained minds as | ; 
| sessed four per cent. of the population 


well astrained hands. ‘The trades unions 


are impotent unless guided by strong | 


minds. Indeed, if we are able to read cor- 
rectly the signs of the times in the twen- 
tieth century, no class of men will have 
greater influence, greater opportunities or 
greater prosperity than the class of liber- 
ally educated mechanics. I am aware of 
the impression abroad that it is the rich 
who possess most power. But often the 
men who are supposed to have become 
strong because they were rich, have in 
reality become rich because they were 
strong. We have men who are strong 
because they have trained minds, others 
because they have trained hands, but in 
the coming years thrice powerful will be 
the man whose hand and mind are both 
trained. 

If the work done in our primary schools 
prepares the rank and file of the coming 
generation for such responsibilities, then 
possibly the ‘high school may be super- 
fluous. But the work done in the primary 
grades consists almost entirely of master- 
ing the symbols and technical words of 
the so-called common branches. The 
pupil learns to grasp individual things 
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and ideas, but he does not learn thereby 
to perceive and grasp underlying princi- 
ples. He does not learn to understand 
the relations between things and to draw 
logical conclusions from convictions or 
ideas. The primary school deals with 
things, the secondary schools with rela- 
tions. 

In a Republic like this, our only hope 
is in the intelligent use of the powers 
resting in the people, and it is not suffic. 
ient that a few have intelligent equip- 
ment. Our political, social, commercial 
and industrial conditions demand that 
the mind of the average citizen shall re- 
ceive more discipline than can be obtained 
by a common school training, limited to 
the common branches and ending when 
the pupil is about fourteen years of age. 

The statement that our commercial 


working people was illustrated in Massa- 
chusetts. By the statistics based upon 
the census of 1880, it was shown that the 
average time of schooling given to each 
citizen of the United States was a little 
more than four years. In Massachusetts 
the average time was about two and one- 


| half years more than the general average. 


But the production of wealth in Massa- 
chusetts was nearly double that of the 
general average. Massachusetts pos- 


but produced eight per cent. of the wealth 
in the United States. It does not by any 
means follow that the increased per capita 
production of wealth was due entirely to 
better education, but in this day of com- 


plicated machines and systematic ecot- 


omy in manufacturing, we may easily 
believe that it had much to do with it. 
And indeed the comparison of school and 
industrial statistics revealed a striking 
ratio in this particular in other states. — 
But even if popular education is desir- 
able, and even if the exigencies of our 
times demand that this popular education 
extend through the high school grades, 
it is sometimes urged that such education 
should not be eutirely free. It is said 
the free high school draws to it indiscrim- 
inately those who are not fitted by nature 
for the successful pursuit of the higher 
studies. If the high school were not free 
it would attract only those who had earn- 
estness, determination and purpose, a 
the indifferent ones would drop out be 
fore reaching these grades. Thus those 
who had not strong inclination to study 
would gravitate into pursuits to whic 
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they were better adapted. From personal 
observation, we are led to believe that the 
majority of those who make shipwreck of 
the high school course are of the class to 
whom the payment of tuition would not 
be an important consideration. 

But we think there is a very strong 
reason why these schools should be en- 
tirely free. It is a very natural supposi- 
tion that free schools would draw more 
largely from the poorer people and that 
schools requiring payment of fees would 
be more limited to those who were well 
to do. ‘These schools, if attendance be 
not compulsory, will educate only a por- 
tion of each generation, and the portion 
thus educated will be advanced in power 
and influence. If that portion be taken 
constantly from the wealthy class, it will 
constantly widen the distance between 
rich and poor. If taken largely from the 
poorer people, it will tend to obliterate 
the distinction. As nature has provided 
that the resultant of all the geological 
forces shall be in the direction of a gen- 
eral leveling of the earth’s surface, so, we 
think, the same leveling process should 
be provided in our social economy. 

The same principle applies in another 


way, possibly with even greater force. 
The destiny of our country has been and 
will continue to be, to a great degree, in 


the hands of college-trained men. Our 
colleges are not free institutions, however; 
a large number of those who obtain an 
education therein are able to do so only 
because they can do the preparatory work 
in a free schoo). If there were no argu- 
ment in favor of the free high school ex- 
cept that it enables the sons and daughters 
of the poor to take their places beside 
those of the rich in the class-rooms of our 
colleges, that would be a sufficient justi- 
fication. . 

To recapitulate in a word, the topic 
brings before us two questions: First, 
Shall the State provide free schools? To 
this our history, our public policy, our 
traditions and our reason answer emphat- 
tcally, yes. Second, Shall the State pro- 
vide free high schools? ‘To this we say 
that the unfavorable conditions suggested 
as a result of too much free education are 
industrial and not educational wrongs, 
and call for corresponding remedies. That 
our social, industrial, political and com- 
mercial conditions demand the high school 
lor the masses. ‘That in order to bring 
the best results therefrom, the high 
schools should be public and free. That 
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our high schools do not now accomplish 
all that they should because they are not 
compietely adapted to the requirements 
of the future laboring men and home 
keepers. These schools call not for abol- 
ishment, but modification. If there is a 
discrepancy between our educational and 
our industrial conditions, let not the 
former be lowered, but the latter be 
brought up to its level. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 





BY ANNA L, SITLER. 


HEN the Creator had finished this 
earth it is recorded that ‘‘ He saw 
that it was very good.’’ It was full of 
all needful things, beautiful with flowers, 
birds, trees and running brooks, and rich 
in gold and silver, precious stones and 
useful minerals. All these things with 
their possibilities of development were 
prepared for man, into whose dominion 
they were given. But primeval man had 
little conception of the value of the gift. 
Most of it was practically useless to him. 
There came to him no glimpse of the 
wonderful inventions and discoveries that 
are every-day common-places tous. Like 
all true gifts, use only would develop its 
true value. The first essentials as air and 
food were ready for use, but other things 
were Only discovered as they were needed 
and sought for. Moreover, he had him- 
self to discover—his own powers, his ca- 
pabilities, his strength and his weakness. 
Though we all have this lesson to learn 
in a measure, he had this additional, that 
he had no past history with which to 
compare himself. 

The early man was the original Robin- 
son Crusoe, with a world instead of an 
island to explore, and himself instead of 
the man Friday to discover and develop. 
What-a fascinating task! How mucl: 
enjoyment in spying outa land fresh from 
the hand of the Creator! 

But very soon he must have begun to 
have many wants which seemingly found 
no answering supply. Soon ‘‘ Neces- 
sity must have become the mother of in- 
ventlon,’’ and the answer was found in 
his own thought and ingenuity grasping 
the surrounding circumstances. Our civ- 
ilization had begun. Man had begun to 
think and execute, and had learned some- 
thing of his own possibilities in those di- 
rections. Day by day, hour by hour, man 
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grows into new accomplishments, and so 
our civilization grows. Hence, civiliza- 
tion only comes to the man, or to the race 
of men, who think, who work, who dare 
to postpone the present enjoyment for the 
future profit. 

The knowledge of the development of 
our globe—what it is, how it has been 
done, how it is progressing—these form 
the substance of commercial geography. 
The material wants and needs of man- 
kind and the ways and means of answer- 
ing them occupy the most of the business 
of the world. 

‘We are heirs of all ages,’’ yet un- 
grateful heirs if we care not in what our 
inheritance consists, or how it was gained, 
if we are content to idly take what comes 


to our hand, without questioning whence ° 


or how it came, without knowing any- 
thing of the struggles, privations, failures 
and successes of those who have made our 
present mode of life possible. 

Every geography lesson should teach 
some phase of this subject, and it is one 
in which interest will not lag. Neither 
is there likely soon to be any dearth of 
topics. Scarcely one of our everyday ne- 
cessities but is surcharged with interest 
that will last as long as the subject can be 
any ordinary subject—the coal we burn, 
pursued. Take the paper of which our 
books are made, the cotton of which our 
clothing is made—unless the teacher be 
unusually well-informed, the limit of her 
information will be reached long before in- 
terest isexhausted. Children are charmed 
stories of the ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters,’’ and 
with the ‘‘ Each and All,’’ which show 
so beautifully how one nation depends on 
another. 

Our commercial highways—the ocean, 
the rivers and lakes, the railways and 
canals, form interesting subjects. The 
history of the railroad, the canal and the 
steamboat should not be forgotten. How 
to travel more swiftly was for thousands 
of years an unsolved mystery. How many 
great men have lived and died knowing 
no swifter pace than the horse, or the sail 
boat ever at the mercy of the breeze. To- 
day our lightning trains and ocean grey- 
hounds carry us in days, distances once 
requiring months, and the most common- 

lace of us may experience their wonders. 
hen there are questions which will 
cause the child to think and make geog- 
raphy more than an information study. 
Why are cities built here? Why does 
another section have no large cities? 
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Why does New England engage largely 
in manufacturing? Why is farming the 
chief occupation in the Mississippi Val. 
ley? Why are Chicago and New York 
commercial centers? Such work will be 
recognized by all as practical in the line 
of dollars and cents. But in a higher 
sense it is practical because it puts the 
child in touch with all the world. It gives 
him a broader view, a larger sympathy, 
and hence a higher standpoint. He learns 
something of the life of the ‘‘ other half,” 
all of which helps him to a realization of 
the fact that 
‘Thou and he and all men are brothers, 


Under a canopy of love 
Broad as the blue sky above.”’ 


Arkansas School Journal, 


atin 


SLACK AMERICAN HABIT. 





HEN a naval officer was detailed to 

command the Saratoga on the open- 

ing of the Pennsylvania Nautical School, 

he declared, after a month's experience, 

that not a boy who had entered the 

school had apparently ever before obeyed 
an order in his life. 

‘‘ The terrible disaster on the Reading 
last week,’’ says the Philadelphia Press 
of September 8th, ‘‘as the inquest un- 
wound the facts and causes, proved to be 
due to a slack habit of not observing 
sharply and automatically the orders and 
rules of the road, and what was worse, a 
habit all around of letting men take time 
to obey instructions and risking much by 


_ breaking, stretching or evading rules. 


‘* American life is full of this slack 
habit. 


Every business man knows that 
it is almost impossible to get a boy who 
will do what he is told. This fall, asa 
great host of boys and girls begin their 
first wage-earning work, they will re 
peat the experience on the deck of the 


Saratoga. Their emplovers will discover 
that neither boy nor girl has ever learned 
what prompt obedience to an order 
means. 

‘‘Our whole social system is seamed 
with this. Laws are broken. Regula 
tions are disregarded. Public notices are 
set at naught. Rules are everywhere 
violated. All through, discipline and 
obedience are lacking, and where oue 
disaster piles up its dead and wounded 
from this cause, thousands of lives af¢ 
injured, embittered and ruined by count 
less smashes and collisions, due simply t0 
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the American failure to obey orders 
strictly and promptly, and to follow rules 
without challenge or question.’’ 


NOTES ON ARITHMETIC. 





HE writer can well remember that 
when a boy in the country school the 
recitation in written arithmetic frequently 
consisted in assigning problems to the 
class whose members were ‘“‘lined up’”’ 
at the blackboard, and who proceeded 
with little respect to order or system to 
try the problems so assigned. If, as 
sometimes happened greatly to the sur- 
prise of the pupils, the result reached 
agreed with the answer in the book, a 
loud snapping of fingers called the atten- 
tion of the teacher to the fact that the end 
had been reached, to which notification 
the teacher not infrequently responded 
by saying ‘‘ Rub it out and take the next 
one.’’ This method does not commend 
itself very highly, but perhaps it was 
less destructive to original thought and 
individual effert on the part of pupils 
than some of the more modern methods 
which require all the school to work by 
exactly the same formulas and reach re- 
sults through exactly the same processes. 
We have an abiding faith in the proper 
use of the blackboard in teaching the 
different subjects, especially arithmetic, 
and fear that the worship of pencil and 
pad in some schools tends to rob the 
children of the great benefit which comes 
from placing work on the blackboard in 
view of all, and having it inspected in an 
intelligent, thoughtful manner. A good 
supply of the freedom which was no 
doubt carried to excess in some of the 
schools previously referred to, should be 
mixed with enough of the system which 
1s so destructive to some modern schools 
because of the extreme to which it is 
carried, to insure free, logical thinking, 
an intelligent, systematic solution of the 
problem under consideration, and accu- 
Tate results. We can not imagine any- 
thing more deadening to the work of an 
arithmetic class than a monotonous reci- 
tation consisting of reading solutions 
from slates or pencil pads, round and 
Tound the class, all the solutions having 
N prepared in exactly the same man- 
ner, under a system which demands that 
mg be only one way of doing the 
Tk, 


We have most pleasant memories of . 


THE STORY OF A FOSSIL. 
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the intellectual quickening enjoyed under 
one or two excellent teachers in the 
country schools who taught mental arith- 
metic in a very successful manner. The 
‘‘railroad problems’’ as they were called, 
were a prominent feature of the method 
employed, and we are sure were very 
helpful in developing concentration of 
thought, as well as rapidity and accuracy 
in reaching results. Weare glad to note 
that many schools are to-day coming to 
their senses and reinstating a systematic 
study of mental arithmetic, which ought 
never to have been thrown out of the 
schools. It is both sad and amusing to 
note the absolute helplessness of some 
pupils who have been taught to depend 
upon pencil and pad, and long-drawn-out 
solutions in dealing with the simplest of 
problems, and asa result are incapable of 
using their heads in any practical manner. 
We need to combine in our arithmetical 
work, systematic analysis and common 
sense business methods, and should strive 
to teach the children to use their heads 
more, and their pencils less.—Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. . 


-_ 
>_> 





THE STORY OF A FOSSIL. 


NCE upon a time, long ago, there 
was a dear little fern growing in the 
woods. It first crept out of the ground a 
wee, tender thing, rolled in a pale green 
spiral, which opened day by day until the 
little fern stood up and faced a beautiful 
world. Warmed by the sun, fed by the 
rain, it grew—dainty and fair as those 
you love to gather in the woods. But 
no eager hand reached down to pluck 
little fern, for in all the great lovely earth 
there were no people to enjoy its beauty. 
One day a great storm came. Louder 
and louder blew the wind through the 
tree tops. Day after day the rain fell; 
wider- and wider grew the little brook. 
At last the rushing waters came so near 
that the frail little fern was caught by the 
stream and whirled away. 

Over and over, round and round, down 
to the bottom, up to the top—not a 
moment’s rest for little fern! Flung 
against stones, hurled among floating 
branches, tossed amid leaves and twigs, 
bruised by sand and gravel, for the brook 
in its haste carried along everything in 
its reach. For days little fern was borne 
swiftly on until it came to the quiet 
waters of a lake. Then, together with 
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the leaves and sand and gravel, little fern 
sank to the bottom. 

Every day the stream brought more 
sand and gravel, and they were buried 
deeper and deeper; and it seemed quite 
certain the sun would never shine upon 
little fern again. Year after year, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years passed, and 
little fern was buried under many feet of 
earth. Gradually the tiny fern, once so 
fragile that a baby’s hand might easily 
have crushed it, became harder, until it 
turned to stone. The sand and gravel, 
too, became solid rock. 

You must remember that by this time 
they were pressed under tons and tons of 
earth. Great forest trees had been added 
to the weight over them ; for while little 
fern was quietly sleeping, wonderful 
things had happened in the bright world 
outside. Where the lake had been, a 
wider marsh appeared, then a forest. 
Then the ground in which they grew 
sank lower, lower; and the forest became 
cevered with water. 

And so change after change came, un- 
til again the surface far above little fern 
was covered with dense forests. The 
world was no longer silent. Fleet-footed 
deer sped through the trees, chased by 
the arrows of the Indians, and the air was 
filled with songs of birds. The woods 
were full of life. 

Then came the white man with his ax, 
felling the trees, building houses and 
towns, digging far into the earth for the 
wealth hidden below. Down, down, deep 
in the earth wett the brave miners, 
searching for the coal that long ago had 
been forest trees and beautiful plants. 

There came a day when the ‘‘clang! 
clang !’’ of the pickaxe reached the quiet 
resting place of little fern. Nearer and 
nearer drew the sounds, until finally 
there was a burst of light, a blow from a 
tool that shattered the surrounding rocks; 
and little fern fell at the feet of a man. 
Such a cold, still little fern, all made of 
stone! The pretty green color was gone, 
but the leaves were there, and even the 
veins, just as they had been thousands of 
years before, when little fern was fresh 
and young. 

‘*Look here, Harry,’’ said the miner, 
picking up the piece of stone and handing 
it to his companion, “‘ your little boy will 
be interested in this fossil.’’ 

So once more the bright sun shone 
upon little fern as it was carried to the 
miner’s home. After its calm, happy 
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life in the woods, after its long, perilous 
journey, after being shut away from the 
day and night for ages, little fern has 
now become a household treasure. 


GOOD LUCK. 


fag old doctor had been away for a 

fortnight on one of his fishing trips, 
and now loitered in the drug-shop, listen- 
ing to the news of the village. Hin 

‘*And Sam Vance,”’ said the druggist, 
Phelps, ‘‘has had his usual hard luck. 
He bought a whole ticket in the lottery 
with part of his grandmother’s legacy, 
and it has turned out a blank.”’ 

**Good!’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Now he 
will take up his saw and go to work.” 

‘‘ Well, it was hard luck,”’ said Phelps. 
‘“The prize was two hundred thousand 
dollars, and Sam had the very next num- 
ber to the winning ticket, and drew noth- 
ing.’’ 
‘** He has the bent of his family toward 
laziness and drink,’’ said the doctor. 
“You know that. With money he 
would be a sotin a year. Without it he 
still has a chance to be a good carpenter 
and a useful man.’’ He paused, and 
presently went on: ‘‘I tell you, Phelps, 
bad luck is usually the best of our good 
angels. The things that we don’t have 
in this world are the ones that help us 
most.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’’ asked the drug- 
gist. 

The doctor looked at him. ‘They were 
both old men. They had grown old 





‘together in the village, and both of them 


knew all of its histories of human life— 
both tragic and comic. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ there is the squire. 
If he had married the woman he loved— 
I need not mention any names—he would 
have been a miserable man. She hada 
small, mean nature. She was greedy and 
full of petty malice. She married at- 
other man and presently died, and the 
squire makes out of her memory a noble, 
fine impulse that perpetually lifts his 
whole life. 

‘And there are the Randalls, both 
husband and wife. They never have 
ceased to mourn for their only son, who 
died when he was ten years old. There 
is no good quality which they do not give 
him. They talk of him incessantly; of 
his talents, his piety. If they hear of@ 
great discovery or a noble deed, they 
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fancy Tom would have done it if he had 
lived. I was the boy’s physician. He 
was weak in body and mind. He was 
cruel and vicious. If he had lived to de- 
velop his real nature, he would have 
broken their hearts. 

“ And look at me!’’ he continued, with 
an uneasy laugh. ‘‘If I had become the 
great specialist I aimed to be—if I had 
won fame and money—I should have 
been hard and grasping. You needn’t 
wag your head. It’s in me! It was my 
ill luck, poverty and lack of success that 
have given me any good, kindly feelings 
that I may have. 

“Yes, Phelps, at the end of the long 
day, when we reckon up our blessings to 
thank God for them before we go to sleep, 
we shall see that it was the things that 
He refused, the things that He took from 
us, which helped us the most.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


— 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. 1. 





T is the things held wisely as treasure 

in the memory from youth to age, that 
are the best of our getting, be it in home 
life or school life. This fact is growing 
upon the consciousness of many teachers 
and a still larger proportion of those who 
are supervising the work of the schools. 
We must utilize the memory more in the 
making of good men and good women. 
The schools must make their pupils 
familiar with the best thought in its best 
expression. Only good teachers can do 
this—only good superintendents will re- 
quire it—steadily, patiently, unremit- 
tingly. Max Muller, that grand old 
scholar of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, one of the foremost men in the 
world in language and literature, tells us 
that the best he knew were the good 
things he learned when a boy. We little 
people in the school work cannot know 
the relative value of these things as he 
did, but if we are wise we will hearken 
to the voice of the old mountain guide 
who calls to us through the mist and thé 
log: “‘This is the sure path to the 
heights. Follow it with confidence.”’ 

He died a few days since, October 28th, 
1900, and this is what he says in the 
Nineteenth Century for November, 1899, 
one year ago, a sort of final word to the 
world of teachers: ‘‘I have occasionally 
given expression to my regret that the 


old system of learning by heart at our, 
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public schools should have gone so com- 
pletely out of fashion. Old men like 
myself know what a precious treasure for 
life the few lines are that remain indelibly 
engraved on our memory from our earliest 
school days. Whatever else we forget, 
they remain, and they remind us, by 
their very sound, of happy days, happy 
faces, and happy hearts. Alas! our 
memory has been systematically ruined, 
and it hardly deserves that name any 
longer when we remember what memory 
was in ancient times. We seem to be 
piling every day heaps of ashes on that 
divine light within us.”’ 

The requirements in English literature 
for admission to college are growing more 
definite. The candidate is required to 
write a paragraph or two on each of sev- 
eral topics chosen by him from a consid- 
erable number—perhaps ten or fifteen— 
which appear on the examination paper. 
He is expected to have read intelligently 
all the books prescribed; not to know 
them minutely, but to have good knowl- 
edge of them. Certain essays, etc., are 
also named for careful study, testing the 
student’s ability to express his knowledge 
with clearness and accuracy. In addi- 
tion the candidate may be required to 
answer questions upon the essentials of 
English grammar and rhetoric and upon 
leading facts in those periods of English 
literary history to which the prescribed 
works belong. 

The books named in the College en- 
trance requirements in English for the 
year 1900-1901, for ‘‘ reading and prac- 
tice,’’ are Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans; 
Pope’s Iliad, Books 1, 6, 22 and 24; 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, Ivanhoe, and Tennyson’s 
Princess. The four prescribed for ‘‘study 
and practice’’ are Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison, Macaulay’s Essay on Burns, 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with the 
American Colonies, and Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth. 

.AS we propose to have our school-boys 
know something of all these require- 
ments, we shall, during the current year, 
reduce somewhat the quantity of matter 
committed to memory, but so far as pos- 
sible without loss in any degree, as this 
will afford more time for frequent repeti- 
tion of best things and so aid in fixing 
them more deeply inthe memory. The 
following is the work for the dates named, 
and both the pupils and the teacher are 
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‘expected to recite upon call any of these 
selections without reference to the book. 
The text-book used in the Lancaster High 
School for this very important work is 
the Lincoln Literary Collection. 


TAKE JOY HOME. 


Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad: 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
There isa rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head: 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 
‘‘Thy Father loves thee.’’ 
Fean Ingelow. 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
Turns again home. [less deep] 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For though from out our bourne of Time and 
The flood may bear me far, [Place 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Alfred Tennyson.. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain: 

But when youth the dream departs, 

It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 
We seek it everywhere, 
On the earth and in the air, 
But it never comes again! 
Sept. 25. R. H. Stoddard. 


OUR LIVES SHOULD WIDEN. 


“Why should we ever weary of this life? 
Our souls should widen ever, not contract, 
Grow stronger, and not harder, in the strife, 
Filling each moment with a noble act; 
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If we live thus, of vigor all compact, 

Doing our duty to our fellow-men, 

And striving rather to exalt our race 

Than our poor selves, with earnest hand or 
en, 

We shall erect our names a dwelling-place 

Which not all ages shall cast down again; 

Offspring of Time shall then be born each 


hour, 
Which, as of old, earth lovingly shall guard, 
To live forever in youth’s perfect flower, 
And guide her future children heavenward, 
J. R. Lowell. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM, 


Abou Ben Adhem—(may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’’ The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘ The names of those who love 
the Lord.”’ 

‘‘And is mine one?’’ said Abou. 
not so,”’ 

Replied the angel. . . Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still,and said, ‘‘ I pray thee,then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.”’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God 
had blest, 
And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
Leigh Hunt. 


“ Nay, 


WAGES. 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of 
son 


g; 
‘Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an 


endless sea— 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to 
right the wrong— 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 
glory she: 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of 
Virtue be dust, is 

Would she have heart to endure for the life 
of the worm and the fly ! : 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet 
seats of the just, ' 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask ina 
summer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to 
die. Alfred Tennyson. 

Oct. 2. 


GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 


The poetry of earth is never dead; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
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From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 
mead. 

That is the grasshopper’s,—he takes the lead 

In summer luxury,—he has never done 

With his delights; for, when tired out with 
fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills ; 

The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing 
ever, 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

John Keats. 


PLANT A TREE. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a oy 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 
Beautiful and strong, 
To whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 


If thou could’st but know, thou happy tree, 


Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blesséd tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 

He _— youth; 

Vigor won for ceuturies, in sooth; 

Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 

Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 

Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


Oct. 9. Lucy Larcom, 





OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell — sculptor well those passions 
rea 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart 
that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘* My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


P. B. Shelley. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibres tender, 
Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew 
round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and 
; crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 
Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain, 
Nature revelled in grand mysteries; 

But the little fern was not of these, 
Did not number with the hills and trees, 

Only grew and waved its wild sweet way, 

No one canie to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty 
motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Mov’d the plain and shook the haughty wood 
Crushed the little fern in soft moist clay, 
Covered it, and hid it safeaway. — 
Oh, the long, long centuries since that day! 
Oh, the agony, oh, life’s bitter cost, 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 


Useless! Lost! there came a thoughtful man 
Searching nature’s secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencillings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the Jast day. 


Oct. 16. M. B. Branch. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpectto sg through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





E see parents—possibly we are parents 

—who bring up children ‘‘along the 
lines of least resistance,’’ says Dean 
Briggs of Harvard University in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic, and we know what the chil- 
dren are. Is it illogical to infer that 
children taught at school ‘‘along the 
lines of least resistance ’’ are intellectually 
spoiled children, flabby of mind and will? 
For any responsible work we want men 
of character—not men who from child- 
hood up have been personally conducted 
and have had their education warped to 
the indolence of their minds. It is neces- 
sary to treat people as individuals; but 
it does them a world of good sometimes 
to treat a great many of them together, 
and to let them get used to it as best 
they may. The first lesson of life, as 
Lowell reminds us, is to burn our own 
smoke; that is, not to inflict on outsiders 
our personal sorrows and petty morbid- 
nesses, not to keep thinking of ourselves 
as ‘‘exceptional cases.’’ The sons of 
our wealthiest citizens may be educated 
in either of two ways: they may be sent 
to school, or they may be turned over to 
governesses and private tutors. Any one 
who has observed them in college knows 
how much better educated those are who 
have gone to school,—how the very 
wealth which enables a parent to treat 
his son as in all ways exceptional and to 
give him the most costly and carefully 
adjusted education which he can devise, 
defeats its own end. 


‘“ WHERE we are matters naught, with 
whom we are is the great matter.’’ 
Some one puts a truth in this terse fash- 


! ion, of course not to be taken too liter. 
ally. The association is true alike of 
people and of books. If you would have 
your children in the best company, see to 
it that you have the best teachers in your 
schools, and pay them well. No other out- 
lay brings so large return to a commun- 
ity as the salary paid to a good teacher, 


THE New Jersey Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, established in 1896, to give pen- 
sions to superannuated members of the 
profession and insure them against pov- 
erty in their old age, has gradually gath- 
ered strength, and is now well out of the 
experimental stage. No financial aid is 
given by the State, which simply affords 
the sanction and protection of the laws, 
and the principal income is from contri- 
butions of 1 per cent. of the salaries of 
the teachers. The fund can be added to 
by donations, legacies and benefit enter- 
prises. Twenty-nine teachers who reached 
the age for retirement have received an- 
nuities of $316 per annum, and by Janu- 
ary 1st the total amount paid will be $8000 
per annum. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Lafay- 
ette College, held October 24th, the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Supt. W. W. Cottingham, who has for 
the past forty-seven years been Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Easton, and who 
is without doubt the oldest officer of his 
rank in commission in the United States. 
Greeting to Dr. Cottingham ! 


IMPRISONMENT is too good for wife 
beaters, according to the final report of 
the grand jury of Philadelphia, for a late 
term of the Courts of Oyer and Terminer 


and Quarter Sessions. That body de 
clared in its review a few weeks since, 
that the colonial whipping-post ought to 
be legally sanctioned, so that brutal 
husbands might experience some of the 
pain they inflict on their wives. Among 
750 bills of indictment, 5 per cent. were 
cases of wife-beating, which fact prompted 
the grand jury to make its startling 
recommendation. ‘‘We, therefore, hope, 

it is stated, ‘‘that the matter will be 
thoroughly agitated by the press until 
our legislators are compelled to take 
some action and the old law establishing 
the whipping-post as a penalty for wife 
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beating and similar crimes be restored.”’ 
Another radical recommendation is that 
boys who are not old offenders shall be 
scolded or thrashed, instead of being sent 
to the House of Refuge or the Reforma- 
tory. The first time a lad breaks the 
law, it is advised that he be severely 
cautioned, but should be persist in his 
wrong-doing, a ‘‘ birching’’ by a prison 
warden is designated as a proper remedy. 
Penal servitude, says the report, does not 
tend to reform youthful prisoners. 


THERE have been many American 
song writers, but few of special prom- 
inence. Of the few, Stephen C. Foster, 
to whose memory Pittsburg has just 
erected a monument, stands in a class 
by himself. No other writer of popular 
songs has made his work so distinctively 
American, and none has exploited the 
same field in the same way, although 
many have tried. The ‘‘rag time’’ 
negro melodies with which the stage of 
the present day is afflicted are imitations 
of Foster’s work; but the comparison of 
these effusions with his standard songs 
only demonstrates how immensely super- 
ior are Foster’s songs to those of his 
imitators. His work is immortal; his 
songs are classic; they are popular favor- 
ites everywhere and always. Those of 
the latter-day writers are popular one 
season, and forgotten the next. As an 
expositor in song of the genuine senti- 
ment in American lowly life Stephen C. 
Foster is stjll without a peer, and his 
monument is a fitting memorial of his 
genius. Hight or ten of his best songs, 
with an interesting sketch of the man, 
are given in the four hundred and fifty 
“Favorite Songs and Hymns,”’ recently 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


“OLD men are worth little for evil or 
for good except as they have imbibed 
evil or good in childhood.’’ So says a 
wise old man who has served God and 
his fellow men through a long and useful 
life. How important then the work of 
the teacher, influencing in some measure, 
Sometimes in great measure, the future 
destiny of the boy or girl. ‘‘ Childhood 
and youth are the only careers that make 
biography or history.’’ Then train up a 
child in the way he should go! Hence 
the need of the best parents, the best 
school directors, the best superintendents, 
and the best teachers. 
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ARBOR DAY AND FORESTRY. 


HE Fall Arbor Day was observed in 

many places and many trees were 
planted. The High School of Lancaster 
had its thirty-second semi-annual tree- 
planting and formal programme, plant- 
ing, as always heretofore, more trees 
than there are boys enrolled, this time 
about one hundred and eighty, among 
them many smokehouse apple trees. 
The leading feature of the programme 
was the Arbor Day address, found in this 
number, of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, the Com- 
missioner of Forestry of Pennsylvania, a 
gentleman so capable in this department 
as to be an ideal State officer. Heisa 
man working intelligently and most 
earnestly at the foundations. The re- 
sults of his good work will be recognized 
and appreciated by coming generations, 
and Dr. Rothrock will deserve to be 
spoken of in time to come as the great 
tree-planter of Pennsylvania. There is 
no other foundation work now doing in 
the State that has before it so great a 
future; nor do we know any other man 
who is to-day doing more for the future 
prosperity and well-being of this Com- 
monwealth than Dr. Rothrock. 

The Forestry reform is now fairly 
under way with us. It has had the 
hearty sympathy and support of our 
recent State administrations. Governor 
Stone has been doing all that he can to 
aid it, and the Legislature has enacted 
laws and made the necessary appropria- 
tions for a good beginning of the work. 
More than a hundred thousand acres are 
now included in our Forestry reserva- 
tions in Pennsylvania, though in New 
York they are about fifteen times as 
extensive as with us. Dr. Rothrock has 
traveled widely over the State, on horse- 
back and in light wagon most of time, 
making careful personal inspection of the 
conditions, and he tells us that we have 
in the State about two million acres 
better adapted for forestry than for farm- 
ing purposes. With increasing public 
interest, and the fostering care of the 
Legislature, the hundred thousand al- 
ready secured will grow to hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps one day to include the 
millions of acres the Forestry Commis- 
sioner tells of. Speed the day! and long 
life to the good man who is at work day 
and night upon the great problem. 
‘*Penn’s Woods’’ has become rather a mis- 
nomer. Let the Commonwealth again be 
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‘*Pennsylvania,’’ in a sense even better 
than ofold. Weneed woods and water for 
onr growing population—now 6,301, 265. 


ain, 
——_ 


SIXTEEN MILLION PUPILS. 





HE annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last, gives the 
figures for the fiscal year 1898-99 as the 
latest statistics obtainable. It shows that 
the grand total of pupils in all schools, 
elementary, secondary and higher, pub- 
lic and private, for the year ended July 
I, 1899, was 16,738,362, of which the 
number enrolled in the common schools, 
elementary and secondary, was 15,138,- 
715. Twenty and one-half per cent. of 
the entire population was enrolled in the 
public elementary schools and high 
schools. There were 35,458 pupils in 
attendance in all departments of the col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts under the act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890, in aid of such institu- 
tions. The total income of these institu- 
tions, distributed among the various 
States, amounted to $6,193,016, of which 
$1,769,716 was derived from acts of Con- 
gress, $2,570,427 was appropriated by 
the several Statesand Territories, and the 
remainder was derived from fees, invested 
funds and other miscellaneous sources. 
Under supervision of the Bureau, 25 
public schools are maintained in Alaska. 
The report reviews the school work in 
the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. he total attendance in the 
Manila schools is given as 5,706 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1899, against a school popula- 
tion of some 25,000. In Cuba in March, 
1900, there were 131 Boards of Educa- 
tion, 3,099 schools in operation, with 
3,500 teachers and 130,000 children en- 
rolled. In 1899 there had been only 200 
schools; attendance, 4,000. ‘The ex- 
penditures up to the end of March, 1900, 
had been $3,500,000; the school fund 
being taken from the customs receipts, 
and the estimate for 1900 was $4,000,000, 
In Porto Rico, for the first term of 1899- 
1900 the school enrollment was 15,440 
boys, 8,952 girls; total, 24,302; average 
daily attendance, 20,103; population of 
the island, 957,779. In Hawaii the total 
number of public and private schools is 
169, with a total enrollment of 15,490, 
including a large proportion of foreign- 
ers, each nationality with its own teacher. 


Spent. 
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LETTERS TO PUPILS. 


MR. C. D. PHIPPS AND CORRESPONDENTs, 


ie is not often that we have seen a budget 
of letters more suggestive than this, 
Mr. Phipps is a lover of his kind, the 
best sort of man in the community to 
make a school director out of. He scat- 
ters light and gladness, and can no more 
help doing so than his bright exemplar, 
the good old sun. He is doing an ex. 
cellent work in Sugar Creek district, 
Venango county. If there were a few 
hundred more such school men well dis- 
tributed in Pennsylvania they would 
soon revolutionize the school work of the 
State. Mr. Phipps esteems it both a 
pleasure and an honor to have been for 
sO many years a member of the school 
board of his flourishing district, with its 
nineteen schools and eight hundred 
pupils, ‘‘all doing well and all well sup 
plied with everything needed to make 
them comfortable and happy.”’ 

He writes as follows: ‘‘In the July 
number of Zhe School Journal there was 
an article on letter-writing by the pupils. 
Some years ago in my visitation of the 
schools I thought it would help us all— 
teachers, pupils and myself—to corres- 
pond with one another, and we have 
since then received and answered many 
letters of all kinds. Many of them are 
samples of the work done in the schools. 
Generally each room comes in a bundle, 
sometimes fifty at one time. It requires 
time to do such work, but it is time well 
Any one who enjoys writing will 
surely find pleasure in these kind letters 
from the young, who will soon be grown 
to manhood and womanhood, but who 
will remember us all for what we have 
done for them in their school days. One 
man came to me after I had written a 
letter to his boy, who is rather hard to 
control, and said, ‘The letter you wrote 
my boy has done him more good than all 
the whipping I have done for a year.’ 
I hope that many directors will try this, 
and so help many both in school and out. 
The notes we write are often read by the 
parents as well as the pupils. Let them 
when writing always give the name and 
address, and have them say what trade 
or profession they think they would like 
to follow when they are grown.”’ 

From a package of letters which the 
pupils of one of the schools of Reno have 
written Mr. Phipps, we take the following: 
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Dear Mr. Phipps : 1am glad that I have 
another opportunity to write to you. I en- 
joyed your letter very much and know I 
shall enjoy another. Your interest in the 
schools seems to be ever increasing. The 
only fault is you don’t come to see us often 
enough. You need not be afraid of scaring 
us again. I think you are envied by a 
number of the Reno people, because I have 
heard some say they would like to bea 
school director if they could get letters from 
the girls like youdo. But Iam afraid when 
it came to be troubled in answering so many 
letters written by some of us silly girls they 
wouldn’t like it quite so well, and would 
feel more like scolding instead of writing 
such nice letters as you do. Our school 
term is coming rapidly to a close, and it is 
asad thought that our dear teacher, Miss 
Cutshall, will soon have to leave us. How 
we have enjoyed these three years! She is 
certainly, as Supt. Ladds says, ‘‘a teacher 
in the superlative degree.’’ We will miss 
her a great deal, but we will always remem- 
ber her, and her influence will last. We are 
having a private German class of which I 
amamember. My sister is teacher, and I 


find it very pleasant.—JZay Bellows. 


Dear Mr. Phipps: Our teacher told us 
you wanted us to write you a letter and I 
thought I would like to write. 
teacher and I like to go to school. 


I like my 

I would 
like to become a nurse, to take care of little 
children and sick people. Our teacher 
teaches us very pretty verses that I like to 
learn. She has put some pretty poems on 
the board for us. I have learned several of 
them already, although I could have learned 
more. I am twelve years of age. I am very 
glad you wanted us to write to you. Our 
teacher helps us in our studies all that she 
can.—Jsabel Bickel. 


Dear Sir : I think it very kind in you to 
write letters to the pupils of all the schools 
in Sugar Creek township. I take pleasure 
in writing to you and know that your letters 
will help me. I know you take great inter- 
est in the schools. I attend school as regu- 
larlyasIcan. I do not think I ever went 
to school to a teacher as nice as Miss Cut- 
Shall. She takes much interest in all of the 
scholars and sets a good example for us all. 
We have things very nice in our schools 
now, and havea very nice library and organ 
imourroom. Sometimes I think we do not 
y 30s ee these blessings as much as we 
Should. We study algebra and Latin in 
our school. I like algebra, but think Latin 
shard. I enjoy having the teachers’ insti- 
tute in Reno and like to attend it. We 

ave been expecting you to visit our school 
lately. Sometimes I think I would like to 

a school teacher or a missionary, but I 
ave not decided what I want tobe. Iam 
fifteen years old. The other girls will tell 
you more about our school than I have told 
you. I thank you for the kindness you 
have shown to us.—Emma Harper. - 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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Dear Sir : I think it will be a pleasure to 
write you. Since you have been so kind to 
take such an interest in the pupils of the 
schools and in writing to so many, I 
thought I would write also. We all like 
our teacher very much. I enjoy going to 
school, but there are some studies I do not 
like as well as I should. I do not want to 
be a school teacher, I would rather be a 
music teacher; do not take lessons now, but 
expect to begin soon. Thank you for your 
kindness.—/ona Hickman. 


Dear Mr. Phipps : Knowing your interest 
in education, I thought you would like to 
hear about the new free library that Oil 
City will soon have. The people of Oil City 
will contribute about six thousand dollars 
for a site for it, and Mr. Carnegie will prob- 
ably have a fifty-thousand-dollar building 
erected. The Oil City Council are to agree 
to appropriate three thousand dollars a year 
for running expenses. It is proposed to set 
apart one room into which men can go in 
their working clothes to read and enjoy the 
daily newspapers and books. It is also 


‘suggested that selections of a hundred or 


more books at atime shall be sent to dis- 
tributing points in Reno and other sur- 
rounding towns. Will not that be nice? 
We are hoping that when you come to our 
school again you will tell us about your trip 
to Harrisburg. We hope that when the 
street cars run between Oil City and Frank- 
lin you will visit us often.—essie Greek. 


Dear Sir: I thought I would write you a 
few lines to let you know that Iam much 
interested in school and try to attend it as 
much asIcan. I like all my studies, his- 
tory and grammar about the best. Miss 
Cutshall has put some beautiful poems on 
the board for usto learn. I am much inter- 
ested in them, and think you would be the 
same. Our school is very pleasant; I hope 
it will always be so. And our teacher is 
very pleasant too. I am now fourteen years 
of age and am in the eighth grade. When 
I grow to be a young lady I would like to 
be a school teacher and a music teacher, if I 
could be both. I thank you very much for 
your kindness in asking our school to write 
to you.— Elizabeth Burkhard. 

Dear Sir : Miss Cutshall told us to write 
to you, and I thought it would be of much 
pleasure to do so. My age is eleven. I 
wish to be a school teacher if I do not fail. 
I am in the fourth grade, and I go to school 
every day that I can. I like all of my 
studies, but I like arithmetic best.—/ennze 
Carringer. 

Dear Sir: As you requested us to write 
you a letter, I will try to do so. I am en- 
joying my school very much this winter. 
We have such a kind teacher and my school- 
mates are very pleasant. It is our intention 
to have exercises the afternoon of the last 
day of school. I am sure we would be 
pleased to have you among our number.— 
Millicent Rossman. 
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Miss Cora M. Cutshall, the teacher, in | them. I laid the matter before the pupils 
enclosing the package to Mr. Phipps, | asa privilege rather than a demand. A 
says: ‘‘I send you the letters as my chil- | few did not respond, and I did not make 
dren wrote them, trusting they may give | it obligatory, as I thought that would 
you as much pleasure as they afforded ‘ mar the effect we hoped for.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, made by the assessor of said school district, 
HARRISBURG, November, 1900. In ‘‘ September, 1899, the teachers in said 
[* a short time the County Commissioners | School notified all the pupils and their par- 
of the several counties in the State will | ents or persons having them in charge or 
make a triennial return of the resident tax- | control that each child would be refused ad- 
ables in the different districts of their re- | mission to the school except upon a certifi- 
spective counties to the Department of Pub- | cate signed by a physician setting forth that 
lic Instruction. This return will be the | such child had been successfully vaccinated 
basis for the distribution of one third of the | or that it had previously had smallpox.” 
State appropriation to schools. As it will | Though knowing of this requirement, the 
be in force for the next three years, itis very | defendant did not, and neither did his son 
important that School Boards shall see that | produce the certificate required by the 12th 
a correct return is made for their particular | section of the Act of June 18, 1895. Andas 
district. This should be attended to before | required by said Act, the teacher, on the 7th 
the return is made, as otherwise, if an error | day of November, 1899, refused said David 
is made by omission of names of resident | Rahm Smith admission to said school. He 
taxables by the assessors, the district’s | had attended school to that date, since which 
share of the State appropriation will be re- | time the defendant has not sent him, neither 
duced accordingly. Directors of independ- | has he attended this or any other day school 
ent districts, lying partly in two or more | in which the common English branches are 
counties, should be specially careful to see | taught; neither has he been excused from 
that the return is made of all the resident | attendance by the school directors of said 
taxables. district. Since that time he has been in- 
structed at home by his mother, who is a 
COMPULSORY VACCINATION AND | Womanctciucation, cultascentsetscmet 
ewellyn Harris, the attendance officer o 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. — e 5 eee duly oe, - the 16th 
: ay of January last, in his official capacity 
ge a of Pennsylvania, County of gave the po ar ag ~ —_ ey yx 
® tel section 2 of the Act of July 13, 1897, P. L., 
Commonwealth } peer Sse of eee 250. The teacher of said school at the end 
_ \ County of each week, reported to the attendance 
; No. 156 "May Sessions officer that the said ‘‘ David Rahm Smith 
E. L. Smith } a P ’ | had been absent for the week more than five 
is ‘ 900. days without lawful cause.’’ From No- 
DEFENDANTS APPEAL. vember 7, 1899, to January 27, 1900, the said 
This case came before us by an appeal | David Rahm Smith was in good health and 
from the judgment of John H. Groutt, Esq., | physically able to attend school, except that 
a Justice of the Peace in and for said county, | he had not been vaccinated nor had small- 
in a proceeding instituted by the Common- | pox and did not furnish the certificate re- 
wealth under the compulsory education law | quired in that behalf. On the 27th of Janu- 
of July 12th, 1897. In the case stated for | ary last, the attendance officer on behalf of 
the opinion of the Court, the facts necessary | said school district, made complaint before 
for a disposition of the case, as we view the | said Justice of the neglect of the defendant 
law, are substantially as follows : in not sending his son to school in accord- 
In the school district of Towanda borough | ance with the requirements of the aforesaid 
there was a public common day school in | Act of Assembly ; and after regular proceed- 
which the common English branches were | ings, the defendant was convicted of the 
taught, in session from the first Monday of | offense charged, and adjudged ‘‘ that he for- 
September, 1899, until the close of the school | feit a fine of $2.00, and the costs.” This 
year, excepting during legal holidays, a | appeal is from that judgment. 
week for the teachers’ institute, and a week The questions of law involved are by the 
during the winter holidays. Thedefendant | case stated submitted for the judgment 0 
lives in said school district, and has ason, | the Court. All the requirements of the Act 
David Rahm Smith, who lives with him and | of Assembly have been complied with on 
is in his control and charge, who is between | the part of the Senmmanenalih, so far as we 
the ages of eight and thirteen years, and | have been able to ascertain by an examima- 
whose name is on the list required to be | tion of the facts set forth in the case stat 
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and the Act of Assembly. There are two 
questious raised: 1. Can the judgment be 
sustained by force of the Act of Assembly 
juvoked? 2. Is the instruction given at 
home by the mother, as set forth in the case 
stated, a defense? There is no Act of As- 
sembly or other authority to which our at- 
tention has been called that makes vaccina- 
tion mandatory. Section 12 of the Act of 
Assembly approved June 18, 1895, P. L., 
207, provides : ‘‘ All principals or other per- 
sons in charge of schools as aforesaid are 
hereby required to refuse admission of any 
child to the schools under their charge or 
supervision, except upon a certificate signed 
by a physician, setting forth that such child 
has been successfully vaccinated, or that it 
has previously had smallpox.’’ Theschools 
meant are named in Section 11, to wit: 
“Public, private, parochial, Sunday or other 
school.”’ The title to this Act plainly states 
its object as follows : ‘‘To provide for the 
more effectual protection of the public health 
in the several municipalities of this Com- 
monwealth.’’ Section 12 embraces all 
schools, and has no greater force for the pro- 
tection of our public schools than it has for 
the protection of the Sunday, parochial, pri- 
vate or other schools. It is br the protec- 
tion of the whole body of the people. In 
Nissley vs. Hummelstown Borough School 
District, 5 D. R., 732, Judge McPherson, in 
avery interesting opinion, held : ‘‘ That the 
tight of any citizen’s child to attend the 
public schools is not complete until they 
have complied with the conditions which 
the Legislature has seen fit to impose ; and 
the law requiring school directors to demand 
a certificate of successful vaccination or that 
the child has had smallpox, as a condition 
precedent to admission to the public schools, 
1s a valid regulation and constitutional.’’ 
This doctrine has been recognized in other 
cases. We may, therefore, safely assume 
that under the section above quoted the 
teachers were in the discharge of their duty 
when they refused admission to David Rahm 
Smith ; and, further, that the defendant had 
to other means of getting his son into 
school than by furnishing the required cer- 
tificate. The only effect of this law is to 
deprive the child of school privileges, unless 
the law in this respect has been complied 
with. It was a matter of choice by the de- 
fendant ; there was nothing obligatory. The 
only consequence of non-compliance was 
that his child should be deprived of the 
Privilege of the schools. The child was not 
to be permitted to mix with other children, 
neither in the common school, nor in any 
other school. There is no reference to the 
Act above referred to, in the Act of 1897. 
Section 1 of the latter Act provides : ‘‘ That 
‘very parent, guardian or other person in 

is Commonwealth having control or 
charge of a child or children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years, shall be re- 
neg to send such child or children to a 
ay school in which the common English 
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branches are taught, and such child or chil- 
dren shall attend such school continuously 
during at least seventy per centum of the 
time in which schools in their respective 
districts shall bein session, which period of 
compulsory attendance shall begin at the 
beginning of the school term, or at a time 
fixed by the board of directors or controllers 
when they meet for that purpose.”’ 

The foregoing clearly defines the whole 
duty of a parent or guardian or other person 
having control of a child between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years. Section 2 pro- 
vides : ‘‘ For every neglect of duty imposed 
by the first section of this Act, the person 
in parental relation offending shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof before a Justice of the Peace or 
Alderman, forfeit a fine not exceeding two 
dollars * * * .”” The foregoing quotations 
contain all that is necessary for a proper 
disposition of this case. Under the facts 
agreed upon, the judgment can be sustained 
only because the defendant did not send 
David Rahm Smith to the Towanda borough 
school, unless he was relieved of that duty 
by the home instructions. It must be re- 
membered in construing this statute that it 
does not make it the duty of the person cov- 
ered by it to obtain a certificate for presenta- 
tion to the teacher that the child has been 
successfully vaccinated or had previously 

‘had smallpox ; and unless you can read ¢hat 
into the statute, we are at a loss to see how 
this judgment can be sustained. The de- 
fendant discharged all the duties expressly 
enjoined by the statute by sending his son 
to school ; and while another statute required 
the teacher to refuse him admission, in de- 
fault of the certificate, the discharge of that 
duty by the teacher added nothing to the 
duties prescribed by the statute under which 
this judgment was entered. Thisis a penal 
statute and must be construed strictly and 
aceording to its letter. The meaning of this 
rule of construction is that penal statutes, 
such as the one under consideration, are not 
to be regarded as including anything which 
is not within their letter as well as their 
spirit, which is clearly and intelligently de- 
scribed in the very words of the statute as 
well as manifestly intended by the Legisla- 
ture. Endlich on the Interpretation of 
Statutes, p. 454. 

We must conclude from the foregoing that 
the compulsory education act, by its terms, 
did not make it obligatory upon the defend- 
ant to obtain a certificate. His sole duty 
prescribed by it was to send his son to 
school. Hedid this. The teacher refused 
the son admission simply because he did not 
present a certificate. There is nothing in 
this statute making vaccination mandatory 
in any case; neither does it require the child 
to produce a certificate that it has been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated or had smallpox. In 
order to sustain this judgment, we must say 
that the defendant was obliged, by the terms 





“of the statute, to procure, and his son to 
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pesoomt, a certificate. We cannot say this. 
he defendant made a complete answer to 
the case of the Commonwealth when he 
showed that he had sent his son to school 
until he was denied admission by the teacher. 
This is not a question of the extent of the 
police powers of the Legislature. Perhaps 
a law making vaccination obligatory in all 
cases except where the child has had small- 
ox would bea valid exercise of that power. 
his it is unnecessary to decide, for so far 
the Legislature has not expressly enacted 
such a law, and we do not feel disposed to 
hold that it has done so impliedly, in order 
tosustain thisjudgment. The view we take 
of the law of the case renders it unnecessary 
to consider the effect of the home instruction. 
And now to wit, August 25, 1900, the 
judgment is annulled and set aside, the costs 
of the proceedings to be paid out of the dis- 
trict funds upon the proper voucher ap- 
— by the Board of Directors of the 
owanda borough school district. 
By the Court. A. C. FANNING, P. J. 
Certified from the record, in testimony 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the seal of the said Court at Towanda, 
this 12th day of September, A. D. 1900. 
[SEAL] J. ANDREW WILT, Prothonotary. 
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CHANGING TEXT-BOOKS. 
LETTER OF INQUIRY. 


Lock HAVEN, Pa., October 12, 1900. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 

Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir: I would respectfully ask for an 
interpretation of one clause of the school 
law, about which there seems to be some 
doubt or misapprehension. 

The school law asserts that text-books 
must be adopted after the annual election of 
teachers and before the opening of the ensu- 
ing school term. Does this mean that books 
cannot be changed in any way while the 
schools are in session? Is it allowable, un- 
der the law, to purchase books not legally 
adopted? In other words, can we legally 
buy any books that have not been legally 
adopted within the time set by law? 

Respectfully, 
JOHN T. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October 15, 1900. 

JOHN T. ZIMMERMAN, EsqQ., 

Secretary Lock Haven School District: 

Dear Sir: Your first question is explicitly 
answered in the opinion delivered in the 
Common Pleas Court of Washington county 
(McNutt vs. School Directors, 22 Pitts. L. J., 
42), upon the resolution of the Board of 
Chartiers township to adopt Osgood’s Series 
of American Readers and Spellers in place 
of Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spell- 
ers. The opinion of the learned Judge spe- 





cifically says that this resolution, adopted 
after the schools were opened and in pro. 
gress, was contrary to the express direction 
of the act and, therefore, illegal. 

This opinion settles the question whether 
books can be changed in any way while the 
schools are in session, as, for example, by 
the substitution of a new book by an author 
in place of an old book by the same author, 
If the new book is sufficiently different from 
the old to justify a change, involving the 
displacement of the old book by the purchase 
of the new book, there should be a regular 
adoption at the legal time and in the legal 
manner before the new book can properly 
take the place of the old. This applies to 
the introduction of new books by the same 
author as well as text-books by a different 
author. 

The practice of putting into the school, 
during the term, books which have not been 
adopted, but which are taken with the un- 
derstanding that they will be adopted dur. 
ing the next ensuing vacation, is undoubt- 
edly illegal, because Section 25 of the Act 
of May 8, 1854, says, that before the open- 
ing of the schools for the ensuing term there 
shall be a meeting of directors or controllers 
and teachers of each district, at which meet- 
ings the directors or controllers shall decide 
upon a series of school books in the different 
branches to be taught during the ensuing 
year, ‘‘ which books, and no other, shall be 
used in the schools of the district during 
said period.”’ 

It has been the object of the Legislature 
to prevent loss of time by the pupils and 
unnecessary expense for the parents and tax- 
ea through too frequent changes of text- 

ooks. The Act of May 26, 1871, makes it 
a misdemeanor to change text-books more 
frequently than once in every period of three 
years. It says that ‘‘ hereafter the boards of 
directors of any district, the controllers in 
cities and boroughs, or any school superit- 
tendent, shall not order or direct, or make 
any change in the school books or series of 
text-books used in any school under his or 
their superintendence, direction or control 
more than once in every period of three 
years,’’ and that ‘‘any school director, con- 
troller, or superintendent who shall violate 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be sentenced by the Court 
to pay a fine not exceeding two hundred 
dollars and that he be deprived of his office. 

I understand the closing questions of your 
letter to refer to the purchase of text-books 
not legally adopted. Since text-books which 
have not been legally adopted cannot be 
legally used, the purchase of the same 1s 
unlawful, unnecessary, and a waste of public 
money. Additional purchases of the legally: 
adopted books can of course be made during 
the term when needed. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, | 
Supt. Public Instruct. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApamMs—Supt. Roth: All the schools of 
the county are in successful operation. In 
a number of districts the enrollment is 
larger than one year ago. This increase 
is encouraging when we recall the hot 
weather at the opening of school. The at- 
tention of teachers has been directed to the 
importance of using their good judgment in 
following the course of study. They are 
requested to give their pupils much original 
and supplemental work, and not to take 
them faster than they are able to go, to be 
thorough, review often, and to simplify the 
lessons as much as necessary for the pupils 
tocomprehend them. The Mount Pleasant 
teachers have organized a local institute. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The attend- 
ance is unusually large for the beginning of 
the term. The teachers are putting forth 
their best efforts, and from the reports 
which I have received, and from my own 
observation in the schools already visited, 
I think that better work is done this year 
than last. A new school-house is being 
built at McCain, in Manor township, which 
will be one of the best in the township. 
The new school-house in Yatesboro is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy in a short 
time. Wicksboro is now independent of 
Rayburn township, and will manage its 
own affairs. Several schools in different 
parts of the county did not open at the time 
appointed on account of a scarcity of teach- 
ers; they have since been supplied. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: As a rule the 
schools began earlier this year than last— 
and rightly so. Experience has shown that 
the pupils in the rural districts are as likely 
to stay out of school when the warm spring 
days come as in the fall, when farm work is 
offered as excuse for late opening of schools. 
After last year’s experience without a dis- 
trict superintendent, Broad Top township 
has re-establlshed local supervision and 
elected H. H. Brumbaugh, who is acting as 
the supervising principal of the eighteen 
schools of that district. During the month 
the Bedford borough schools suffered the 
loss of two of their most faithful and valued 
teachers, Miss Mary Hughes and Miss Ar- 
villa Diehl. Miss Hughes died suddenly of 
heat disease, and Miss Diehl of typhoid 
fever. Both were highly esteemed, and 
their loss is deeply felt. 

BerKs—Supt. Rapp: The fourth annual 
meeting of the beginning-teachers was held 
In the court house, Reading. It was at- 
tended by about seventy beginning-teachers, 
as well as by a large number of experienced 
teachers. The instructors were Supt. Rapp. 
&x-Supts. D. B. Bruner, S. A. Baer, and 

™. M. Zechman. These preliminary in- 
stitutes, held just before the opening of 
School, are the most popular meetings held 
rear; the year. The largest flag demon- 
cation of the season was held at Strauss- 
own under the auspices of W. C. No. 664, 


» 
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P.O.S.A, There were 1500 people present. 
The Board erected a steeple on their hand- 
some building, and the citizens contributed 
a bell, while the P. O. S. A. erected a large 
flag-pole and presented the flag for it. Ad- 
dresses were made by Wm. Rick, Esq., of 
Reading ; State Master of Forms Noll, of 
Myerstown, and Supt. Rapp. The Lower 
Heidelberg Board erected one of the hand- 
somest one-room buildings in the county in 
Stoudt’s district. The building is heated 
by steam. There is a seventy-foot artesian 
well on the grounds. Lower Heidelberg 
now has the two finest school-houses of this 
type in the county. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I have visited 
some forty schools, and find very satisfac- 
tory work being done. Some things spoken 
of at our teachers’ meeting are being put to 
good use. A great many changes in text- 
books were made this year. I am making 
an effort to have libraries placed in our 
schools, and am glad to report progress. 

CaRBON—Supt. Beisel : The new building 
at Ashfield, in East Penn, is occupied, and 
the one in Palmerston will be ready in a few 
days. An educational meeting was held 
September 27th in the Laverytown school- 
house, at which the speakers were Prof. 
G. W. Hemminger, Prof. Brent, and the 
County Superintendent. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: Morris town- 
ship has completed two new houses, making 
a graded school at Troy school. Mr. Lenig, 
district superintendent, accompanied me in 
my visitations in Morris ; the schools show 
the good results of closer supervision. 
Clearfield boro has been obliged to open 
three new rooms to accommodate the in- 
creased number of pupils. Curwensville 
has introduced the system of department 
work in the schools of the borough. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: Johnsonburg has 
taken a step in advance of the rest of the 
county by engaging a special teacher for all 
the schools in music, drawing and physical 
culture. Physical culture is now taught in 
nearly all the schools of the county. Much 
attention is also given to Nature Study and 
to proper reading adapted to the different 
grades. Ridgway is laboring under the dis- 
advantage of conducting the schools in tem- 
porary quarters, owing to the removal of 
the old high school building to make room 
for the fine structure they are now erecting 
at a cost of $50,000. The compulsory school 
law is being enforced throughout the county, 
and the attendance is greatly increased. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart : All the schools 
of the county are open. Typho‘d fever is 
raging in Glen Campbell borough and Gar- 
field, West Wheatfield township. In-other 
districts there is much sickness,although the 
schools are not seriously affected. John K. 
Good, a director of South Mahoning town- 
ship, died during the month. 

JunrataA—Supt. Gortner : In most of the 
schools visited I found the schools progress- 
ing. None of the country schools has a 
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full attendance, because the older pupils are 
kept at home to help with the work. The 
directors of the Fayette district have ar- 
ranged to open a Township High School in 
October, with Prof. Kauffman, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Tyrone, as principal. This we 
believe is the first attempt to establish a 
Township High School in Juniata county. 
The experiment will therefore be watched 
with interest by other districts. We predict 
that it will be a great success. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Reports 
from teachers show that the attendance is 
large in mining districts but poor in farming 
regions, where the old difficulty is met— 
keeping the children home to help gather 
in the crops. For this reason no systematic 
and thorough work can be done in the 
higher grades in the country schools until 
about. Nov. 1st. The progress of the schools 
in some districts has been greatly retarded 
by the lack of text-books and necessary 
supplies. In some cases supplies were not 
even ordered until after Aug. 15. Itis very 
difficult for teachers to teach and maintain 
order in their schools without the necessary 
books, paper, pens, etc. In some instances 
the demoralization of the school is so great 
that it cannot be repaired during the term. 
In such cases the responsibility for the fail- 
ure of the school rests more upon those who 
should have furnished the books and sup- 
plies than upon the teacher. In September, 
in company with three borough principals, 


M. W. omega of Olyphant; M. J. Lloyd, 


of Dickson, and T. G. Osborne, of Moosic, 
I began the publication of a small monthly 
paper for teachers and directors called 
Lackawanna School News. Its purpose is to 
help the schools to do better work, and to 
call public attention to certain abuses relat- 
ing to schools and school management. It 
is sent free to directors and teachers, the 
expense of publication being borne partly 
by advertisers and partly by the publishers. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: One of the most 
encouraging features in the opening of the 
schools this year is the early starting of 
nearly all our pupils. We find that about 
go per cent. of our pupils have been enrolled 
during the first month. North Annville, 
one of the districts in which the term was 
increased one month, has arranged a new 
course of study for its schools. This dis- 
trict believes that when the term is extended, 
more should be expected of the teacher and 
of the pupils. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: All except one of 
our schools are again in operation. Scheidy’s 
school in North Whitehall could not be 
opened with the others, owing to the fact 
that a wind and hail storm had demolished 
the school-hotuse about four weeks prior to 
the opening, and the new building could 
not be completed in time. The school will 
open, however, about the middle of October. 
We have an excellent corps of teachers, and 
have a right to expect good results. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit. Vocal music has 





been introduced in the schools of Shenango 
Wilmington and E. Lackawanna, a special 
teacher being employed for the purpose, 
Pine has papered and painted its thirteen 
schools, and improved the school grounds 
where needed. Jefferson has painted, inside 
and outside, its ten school-houses. Every- 
thing now is in excellent running order for 
a good year’s work. 

MonroE—Supt. Walter: All of our 
schools are now open. The loss of a num- 
ber of our experienced teachers has necessj- 
tated the employment of a few young and 
untried teachers. The number of teachers 
this year is 152. New schools were added 
in the following districts: Barrett, one; 
Strand, one, and Smithfield one. Pine and 
Paradise decreased their number by one, 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: In a few of the 
districts, where new houses are in course of 
erection, the opening of school has been de- 
layed. Local institutes have been organ- 
ized in quite a number of districts. Shade 
township has supplied all its schools with 
modern furniture. With but few excep- 
tions, all the school-houses in this county 
are now supplied with modern furniture. 
Along the line of improvements, it might 
be well to call attention to the fact that if 
every school ground were supplied with a 
well, or, where there is a spring, to put it in 
proper condition, it would add greatly to 
the health and comfort of the pupils. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools 
were all open on the second Monday ir Sep- 
tember. It is unusual for all the schools in 
the county to open thus early. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in finding 
suitable teachers for the grammar schools, 
of which there is a considerable number in 
the county. I have arranged a course of 
study for the schools of the county, which 
has been adopted by all the districts outside 
the larger towns. It comprises courses of 


- study for country and grammar schools. 


VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: The Rynd Farm 
school-house in Cornplanter township 1s 
now under roof, and will soon be in shape 
for school. The Cornplanter Board has re- 
paired the school building at Plumer, and 
made some improvements in the building 
at Petroleum Center. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Many of the 
schools are doing fine work, but a few are 
not able to come up to expectations. They 
give no time to special preparation, and 
find too much time for idle recreation. I 
these same teachers would omit that part of 
a subject they teach, and teach the part they 
omit, their pupils would be apt to know far 
more. The information or knowledge that 
enables a candidate to secure a certificate 
will not suffice in teaching. Each day's 
work needs to be thought into shape or form 
for presentation. One of the hopeful signs 
for our schools is the disposition to advance 
wages and demand better teachers. Our 
directors generally have set a higher stant 
ard for teachers, and the calls for such have 
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been numerous. There is an opportunity 
for rising in the profession, but it must be 
secured by hard, honest work and worth. 

WayvnE—Supt. Hower : Indications point 
toa more successful year than any hereto- 
fore. The new township high school at 
Pleasant Mount is starting well under the 
principalship of N. J. Spencer. All the 
township high schools in the county are 
flourishing. Theschools at Hawley, Hones- 
dale, and White Mills are crowded. The 
roverbial chart agent induced several 
Boards to buy historical charts. 
BRADDOCK—Supt. Lamb: The High 
School Faculty with the Superintendent 
spent Oct. 5th and 6th visiting Rayen 
school at Youngstown, O., and attending 
Round Table of western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. Our Board has purchased 
1,200 books in sets of 25 and 30 for supple- 
mentary work. During the year we expect 
every pupil in school, from primary to high 
school to read from six to eight good books 
under teachers’ supervision. Carnegie 
Library has furnished some books in sets of 
30 for upper grades, and has placed libraries 
of 50 books in the primary rooms for chil- 
dren to draw upon for home reading. 
Schools show increased enrollment. Three 
new teachers were employed for this year ; 
two more are needed. The Normal course 
in high school has been lengthened from 
three to four years. 


Coat Twe. (orthumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd: The strike is accomplishing a great 


good for the breaker boys. The crowded 
seats of the coal breaker are now empty, and 
the empty seats of the school-room are filled. 
In examining these boys for their grades, I 
learned that the school-room has not lost its 
charms, and that many were waiting anx- 
lously for the opportunity of returning to 
their places in school. It isa pity that par- 
ents cannot see the wisdom of voluntarily 
extending the age limit to sixteen years. 
_DaNvILLE—Supt. Houser: Two profes- 
sional certificates were granted in June to 
Misses M. A. Bird and Sara Cunningham. 
Each includes five of the higher branches, 
and entitles the holder to an increase in 
salary of $3.50 per month. Principals J. M. 
Hostetter and D. N. Dieffenbacher took the 
examinatlons under the State Board of Ex- 
aminers at the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
and thus added five branches to their State 
certificates. The salaries of the grammar 
School teachers were increased a total 
amount of $45 pee month. This includes 
the principals o buildings who now receive 
from $55 to $65 per month, excepting the 
high school principal who gets $100. 
_HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: Our annual 
city Teachers’ Institute was held Sept. 3d- 
loth. Out of a total of 191 teachers, 183 
Wereenrolled. The institute was pronounced 
y all parties the best ever held here. Two 
additional teachers have been employed, 
ove in the business department of the high 
School, the other for drawing in the primary ° 
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schools. Manual training has also been in- 
troduced in the high school. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver : More steps 
or grades have been made in the Fourth 
Ward schools by the establishment of a new 
school. While as a rule, promotions are 
made annually, individual pupils are trans- 
ferred at any time in the year. We have 
about fourteen | me below the high school. 
Two courses of University Extension work 
have been arranged for this winter. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Anthony: Our first 
month of school, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely hot weather, was the most encour- 
aging first month we haveeverhad. There 
was not a hitch in the organization. Our 
grammar grades are very much crowded, 
but by the continuance of our semi-faculty 
system we are accomplishing very good 
work. At the beginning of the term a large 
note-book was given to each teacher, who 
was requested to record therein everything 
it was possible to learn of each pupil’s dis- 
position, home life, etc. It has proved a 
great aid to all our teachers, especially our 
younger workers. It has led ta to call 
upon parents, and thus a closer relation be- 
tween parent and teacher is established. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: Our schools 
opened with a large attendance. Four new 
schools were organized in the rooms added 
to the Garfield building. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Smith: At the last 
regular meeting of the Board it was voted 
to try, for a period of four months, one ses- 
sion a day in the high school, session to 
continue from 8 a. m. to 3 m. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Griffiths : During the 
summer several of our buildings were 
greatly improved by papering. To accom- 
modate the breaker boys, who are on strike, 
two new rooms were opened in the Wash- 
ington building. 

NEWpPorRT Twe. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: The teachers decided to study 

eology this year in connection with the 
ocal institute. The anthracite coal field 
affords excellent opportunities for this 
study. Miss Rose Keiser and Miss Alice 
Richards, two of our former teachers, were 
married this summer. They were excellent 
teachers. The best wishes of their fellow- 
teachers go with them. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes : The schools 
opened under very favorable auspices, with 
forty-three regular teachers and three sub- 
stitutes. For the first time in several years 
none of the rooms are overcrowded. This 
condition was brought about by the erection 
of the new high school building, which 
was occupied for the first time on September 
1oth. This building supplies four distinct 
needs of the borough : It furnishes adequate 
accommodation for the high school ; it adds 
seven grammar-school rooms; it makes a 
home for the public library ; and it provides 
a neat, well-arranged and commodious as- 
sembly hall, with a seating capacity of over 
twelve hundred. 
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FEW MEN have expressed in more exquisite lan- 
guage than Macaulay the affection which every good 
man feels for a wise and loving mother: “Make much 
of it while yet you have the most precious of all good 
gifts—a loving mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pain. In after life you may have 
friends, fond, dear, kind friends; but never will you 
have again the inexpressible love and gentleness lav- 
ished upon you which none but a mother bestows. 
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Often do I sigh in my struggle with the hard, uncay. 
ing world for the sweet, deep security I felt when of 
an evening, nestled in her bosom, I listened to some 
quiet tale, suitable to my age, read in her tender and 
untiring voice. Never can I forget her sweet glances 
cast upon me when I appeared asleep; never her kiss 
of peace at night. Years have passed ‘away since I laid 
her beside my father, yet still her voice whispers from 
the grave, and her eyes watch over me as I visit spots 
long since hallowed to the memory of my mother.” 
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Says'the late Albert Barnes: “ The richest blessing of 
Heaven to mankind is the Bible, and no book has ever 
been written so admirably adapted to the common 
mind, and so fitted to elevate the sunken, the ignorant 
and the degraded. There is no more decided enemy 
of thé progress of the human race in intelligence, 
purity and freedom than he who prevents the circu- 
lation of this holy volume, and there is no sincerer 
friend of the species than he who ‘ causes it to be read 
by all,’ and who contributes to make it accessible to 
all families and all the inhabitants of the world.” If 
ever there was a man thoroughly qualified to express 





an opinion as to the inherent and incidental value of 
the sacred volume, that man was Albert Barnes. He 
made the Bible his life- long study, It is sad to hear 
benighted prejudice or ignorance oppose the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools or elsewhere. No 
defence of the propriety of the measure ought to be 
needed. We are often reminded of an anecdote which 
comes in well just here. A certain nobleman, who 
knew more about the turf than he did of theology, 
was asked to subscribe for Bishop Watson’s Apology 
for the Bible. ‘Why,’ said he in astonishment, “ 
didn’t know that the Bible needed anv apology.” 





